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With the “ SpecTaTOR” of Saturday, October 12th, will be issued, 
¢,a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD HARTINGTON has had the courage to deliver a 
strongly Unionist speech in Aberdeen, which was unex- 
pectedly well received. Mr. Gladstone’s recent utterances have 
awakened a certain bitterness in his late colleague, as in some 
other prominent Unionists, on which we have commented else- 
where; but the general speech was in Lord Hartington’s usual 
tone of rather haughty calm. After denouncing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s practice of aiding the “Union of Hearts” by over- 
charged descriptions of cruelties committed by the English in 
Treland, Lord Hartington pointed out the attempts to arouse 
Separatist feeling in Wales and Scotland, and said they 
were due to Mr. Gladstone’s perception that a demand for a 
Federal Constitution—that is, for “the disintegration of the 
Empire into fragments”—would materially facilitate his 
task; and asked whether it was true that English local 
legislation was not of the last importance to Scotland. 
He replied seriatin to Mr. Gladstone’s comments on 
the candidates now seeking election, specially pointing 
out that Mr. Seymour Keay, whatever his views on land, 
would vote with the most extreme party for every rash 
experiment, and quoted a speech by Mr. Gladstone to show 
that the Liberal leader—‘“ the Home-rule leader,” as he called 
him—was in entire accord with Mr. Balfour on Catholic 
education. He maintained that at present Home-rule was 
not advocated for any blessings it would confer, Parliament 
being ready to do anything that could be done, but “as an act 
of retributive reparation ” for wrongs done in the past,—which 
was not statesmanlike. 
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Lord Hartington was quite vehement in his description of 
the obstructive attitude of the Home-rule Party towards any 
reforms proposed for Ireland, an attitude which, he doubted 
not, would be maintained even towards the final Land Bill 
which he promised for next Session, and which would “ estab- 
lish in Ireland a peasant-proprietary.” He wound up a 
speech which was received with something like enthusiasm, by 
an eloquent apology for the Unionist Government, which had 
not only performed the elementary duty of all Governments, 
that of restoring order, but had tried to do for Ireland what 
an Irish Parliament would do, but with greater effectiveness, 
because with larger resources. He believed those who heard 
him would approve, but “you should exert yourselves, each 
Within the limit of his own power and sphere, to counteract the 
mischievous and insidious efforts of those who, in the hope of 
Some improbable and some impossible visions of prosperity, 
seek to overthrow those institutions under which your 
country has grown great and prosperous, and under which I 
trust it will always continue to prosper.” 








On Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain addressed a large gathering 
of Unionists at the Circus, Newcastle. The speech, which was 
one of the most brilliant pieces of oratorical fighting we ever 
remember to have read, taxed the Gladstonians with the “ policy 
of stealthy suppression ” which they pursue in regard to their 
Irish schemes. In Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech, only 42 
lines out of 650 were devoted to Home-rule, and even these 
contained no sound and solid arguments. According to the 
leader of the Opposition, we are to grant Home-rule, first, in 
order to make amends for our seven hundred years of mis- 
government; secondly, because it will give us once more the 
use and control of our own Parliament; and thirdly, because 
it will bring about a Union of Hearts. But because 
our ancestors injured Ireland, are we now to injure our- 
selves? Then, too, how shall we regain the use and con- 
trol of our Parliament if, as Mr. Gladstone assures us, the 
Irish Members must remain at Westminster? As for the 
“Union of Hearts,” what reason is there to suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone’s prophecies of finality and pacification will prove 
any truer now than they did at the time of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and the passing of the original Land 
Bill? Mr. Chamberlain’s speech concluded with a peroration 
of great stateliness and force, in which he impressed upon the 
voters that if the fabric of the State is wrecked, they will not 
be able to cast the responsibility on any minister or monarch. 
That must now fall on them alone. 


Mr. Labouchere on Thursday made at Bexhill a speech of 
some importance. He stated his intention of opposing any 
Land-Purchase scheme,—first, because British money would go 
to the landlords ; and secondly, because he was afraid of the 
argument that if the State owned the soil of Ireland, it could 
notafford to grant Home-rule,—a most noteworthy admission. 
The extreme Radicals whom Mr. Labouchere leads want the 
disintegration of the Empire, not the pacification of Ireland. 
He would, however, accept the Local Government scheme, 
because they could use the local authorities to fight for 
Home-rule, and he was in favour of accepting arms 
from one’s enemies and then shooting them down,—again an 
admission to be pondered. Curiously enough, Mr. Labou- 
chere is not heartily in favour of retaining Irish Members in 
Westminster. He would like the old Bill; and though he 
assents to the retention of the Irish, he thinks “there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides,”—which means that he 
will vote with his constituents, but retain his own opinion. 
Of course, he attacked Mr. Chamberlain, whom he compared 
to an acrobat “patronised by the nobility and gentry,” and 
whose party, if he had one, ought to call themselves “ Joeites ” 
or “ Judasites.” Well, the most useful men in England are 
called “ Bobbies.” 


The state of affairs in Servia is most confused. To begin 
with, the elections have ended in the return of 102 Radicals 
to 15 Liberals, which, as the Regency is Liberal, is not 
favourable to its authority. Then the distribution of arms to 
the reservists, as they would be called in France, has com- 
menced, and there will shortly be eighty thousand men with 
rifles in and near the capital, but not enrolled in the Army. 
Then Queen Natalie arrived on Sunday in Belgrade, and 
was enthusiastically received by the whole population except 
the officials, who took no notice of her, and barricaded the 
Palace, which the people offered to storm. The Regency sent 
General Gruitch, the Premier, to offer the Queen-Mother 
terms, the idea being that if she would go away, she should 
receive Royal honours, and visit her son for three weeks in 
every year. The offer was refused in terms which we have 
quoted elsewhere, and an impression is gaining ground that 
Queen Natalie intends to utilise her popularity, and play for 
her own hand,—demanding the Regency, for instance. That 
would bring King Milan into the field, and perhaps produce 
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civil war. Our impression is that the Queen is ambitious, and 
determined to punish her husband, who quite deserves it, at 
any risk to her son; but we are bound to add that informa- 
tion never was more conflicting. The correspondents pick up 
their views from the diplomatists, and the diplomatists lie 
more unscrupulously than usual. Each of them repeats, 
possibly believes, precisely the story which it will, he knows, 
suit his Court to believe. One would like to hear the secret 
opinion, say, of the Chief Rabbi of Servia. 

The young Emperor of Germany intends to govern for 
himself, and certainly makes himself felt, especially in the 
Army, a department in which the Chancellor is powerless, and 
in which the Emperor is steadily superseding the worn-out 
men of 1870. The Emperor has, however, no intention of 
breaking with Prince Bismarck, and has this week expressed 
his will on that subject in a decided way. The Kreuz Zeitung, 
speaking for the ultra-Tories, declared on Thursday week that 
the “ Cartel,” or combination of parties to support the Prince, 
ought to dissolve itself, for it limited the Royal authority, 
which was unendurable. The Oficial Gazette of Wednes- 
day, however, contained a communiqué, palpably written by 
the Emperor himself, whose peculiar style cannot be mis- 
taken even in a translation. The Kreuz Zeitung is informed 
that “his Majesty does not permit any party to allow itself 
to indulge in the pretence of possessing the Imperial ear ;” 
but he sees in the Cartel “a political coalition suited to the 
principles of his Government, and is not able to reconcile the 
means by which the Kreuz Zeitung assails it with respect for 
his own person, or with our constitutional institutions.” The 
Hohenzollerns, as the Emperor William once said, “were 
never Junkers,” and after that savage rap on the knuckles, 
that party will probably leave the Chancellor alone for a month 
at least. 


The Congress of representatives from “ the three Americas,” 
summoned by Mr. Blaine, met on October 2nd at Washington, 
where they were addressed by the Secretary of State. He 
disclaimed any idea of conquest, or any selfish plan of alliance 
against “other nations from which we are proud to claim an 
inheritance,”—that is, England. The American nations ought, 
however, to be more helpful to one another, “to be drawn 
together more closely by sea,” and to look for the day when 
the North American and South American railway systems 
shall meet at Panama. There will be no necessity for a 
balance of power, as all will be actuated by a spirit of 
justice, and there will be great gain in so “developing 
and regulating the personal and commercial relations” 
of the American nations, that each shall acquire the highest 
advantage from all. ‘Developing and regulating,’—H’m ! 
That does not look exactly as if nothing were intended 
in the way of preferential treaties. For the present the 
sittings are suspended, and the delegates are to move in 
palace-cars through all the States of the Union, visiting in 
particular all centres of industry. They are, in fact, first to 
be dazzled, and then asked to consider suggestions. We 
should not wonder if the result were a little at variance with 
Mr. Blaine’s hopes. Suppose the Spanish-Americans, many 
of whom are as ignorant of the Union as fishes are of birds’- 
nests, took fright at its portentous strength ? 





As we pointed out last week, the assurance given to M. 
Stambouloff by the Turkish Commissioner at Sofia, that 
Bulgaria, if invaded by Russia, would be supported by 
Turkish troops, meant that the Sultan had received certain 
assurances from the Triple Alliance. The Fremdenblatt, 
the organ of the Austrian Foreign Office, now assures 
Turkey that the Powers will welcome an official recogni- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand as legal Prince of Bulgaria. 
It is believed, therefore, that the Sultan will propose, in a 
circular to the Powers, to take that step. That is an important 
resolve, and it is supposed that it will be confirmed by the 
visit of the Emperor William to Constantinople, during which 
he will discuss some matters of high importance with the 
Sultan, who, however, able as he is in a way, has a marked 
dread of arriving at decisions. He is not a vacillating man so 
much as one who can never make up his mind. 


The entry of four new States into the American Union was 
completed on Tuesday, when North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington held their first elections for the 





purpose of adopting State Constitutions 
Governors and Members of Congress, 
the elections being the return of five 
Lower House, and of six Republicans and two D 
crats to the Senate. Though the effect on the ae 
of Representatives at Washington will be comparative] 
small, only five new Members being added to a bod = 
325, the Senate, which numbers now only 76, will be i. 
sensibly affected by the entrance of eight new K 
In both Houses, the balance of parties will be stronely ; 
fluenced. The Republican majority in the Senate w} et 
e Republi jority in the Senate will be raigea 
from two to six; while in the House of Representatives it Will be 
increased from three to eight. Another point of interest con. 
nected with the event is the fact that unless Texas ig some da 
split into three or four States, these will be among some ef 
the last entries into the Union. There remains now little land 
out of which to carve fresh Commonwealths. New Mexieo 
is doubtless anxious to become a State—a Convention is at this 
moment being held to formulate her demand—but it ig unlikely 
that her petition will be granted just yet, for 60 per cent, of the 
109,736 half-bred Indians and Spaniards who form the bulk 
of her population, are illiterate. Utah’s path is barred by 
polygamy. There are left, then, only the Territories of 
Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, and the great Indian Reserve from 
which new States could be created, for the Alaskan fishers 
and trappers could not seriously claim two places in the Senate. 


, and for choosine 
—the net result of 
Republicans to the 


House 


Senators. 


The twenty-ninth meeting of the Church Congress assembled 
on Tuesday, the Archbishop of Canterbury opening the pro- 
ceedings with a historic sketch of the Church in Wales, which 
ended with an exhortation to the clergy to bear their persecu- 
tion (in the tithe matter) patiently; for the Church went on 
with her work ever more earnestly, and “there are no such 
conversions as are wrought by doing good to them that 
despitefully use you.” As was natural in such a place, the 
state of the Church in Wales was a great subject of considera- 
tion, and the general tone was hopeful. The Bishop of 
Llandaff maintained that at least a third of the population 
belonged to the Church, and that, so far from her being the 
Church of the rich, she was doing the main work in the new 
and congested centres of population. Mr. J.T. D. Llewellyn, 
a very popular clergyman, thought these statistics too un- 
favourable. In 1885, when the election was fought on the 
question of Disestablishment, 98,593 votes were given on that 
side, and 67,260 against it, being a proportion of three to two, 
a result confirmed by Mr. Gee’s census of attendance at 
worship. The returns of burials give the remarkable 
result of 20,598 by clergymen of the Church, and only 
1,144 by anybody else; but those of marriages are less 
favourable. The Established clergy in 1881 married 4,150 
couples, and the Nonconformist only 2,198; but 3,870 were 
married before the Registrar, indicating an indifference 
to the religious aspect of the contract we should not have 
expected. On the whole, the truth would seem to be that a 
large majority of the people of Wales have given up the 
Church as tutor, but retain a high respect for her as adminis- 
trator of sacred offices. The general idea for the improve- 
ment of her position was embodied by Mr. Stanley Leighton 
in the advice to preach in Welsh, make the services musical, 
and condescend more to the Welsh fondness for meeting 
together in a half-formal way. We see little trace of de- 
spondency in any of the speeches. 


A good deal of discussion took place in the Church Congress as 
to the utility of the system of Brotherhoods recently advocated 
by Archdeacon Farrar, the general consensus being that a 
community of clergymen who postponed marriage and lived 
together made an efficient and cheap missionary organisation. 
There is dispute, however, as to the utility of vows, with 
apparently this general result,—that the clergy need not vow 
celibacy, if only they remain celibate during the years devoted 
to the mission, but that some engagement of obedience 1s 
almost indispensable. That seems to bea sensible compromise, 
as no one can doubt the advantage of organisation and mutual 
support. Community of life is impossible if the clergy are 
married, and an engagement not to marry without due notice 
is no hardship, or interference with the natural life. The 
obedience must, of course, be limited to obedience for the 
work, and is exacted in every other profession ; while it is 
especially necessary in mission work for a rather creditable 
reason. It is found that those who devote themselves to it 
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ng the most individual of mankind, and that unless 
ee a to separate action is corrected, cohesion for any 
eer + nd is nearly impossible. The water quenches no 
oo sufficient], because it is all in drops of rain. 


on in the Church Congress on Wednesday on 

blic amusements, Mr. E. Terry, the comedian, was received 
an sreat applause. He maintained, as is usual with actors 
ven defending their profession, that the influence of the 
theatre is on the whole good, and that we might as well con- 
demn literature because some books are impure, as the theatre 
because some plays are bad. He bore strong testimony to the 
feeling of the poorer playgoers against impropriety in a per- 
formance, the feeling which produces Adelphi melodramas. 
The audience appeared, in the main, to agree, and we have 
certainly no objection to raise; but it is difficult not to feel 
that the core of the question has not been touched. If the 
theatre is in its nature an engine for diffusing the love of virtue, 
which is Mr. Terry’s contention, why have moralists in all ages 
looked askance at it; why has a censorship in England as well 
asin France been found indispensable ; and why have actors and 
actresses, as a body, for two thousand years been a little worse 
than other people? Mr. Terry says all the impure plays are 
foreign. Very good, and partly true; but then, if the theatre 
is in se a purifying agency, why does it not purify foreigners ? 
If its purity is limited to England—which is pretty nearly the 
ease—then it is Englishmen who make the theatre good, not 
the theatre which elevates Englishmen. 





In a discuss! 


On Monday last, Mr. John Burns, at St. Peter’s School- 
room, Pugh Road, addressed the electors of Battersea,—the 
constituency for which he intends to stand at the next General 
Election, and which he represents already on the London 
County Council. After describing himself as a Social Demo- 
cratic Labour candidate, Mr. Burns explained his political views. 
His programme is :—(1), Free education, with one free meal per 
day in ali Board schools; (2), an eight hours’ working day for 
all trades; (3), adult suffrage; (4), official registration ; (5), 
payment of Members ; (6), abolition of the House of Lords and 
all hereditary authority—whatever that may be; (7), shorter Par- 
liaments; (8), Home-rule and decentralisation; (9), nationalisa- 
tion of land and mines; (10), the placing of the declaration 
of war, the making of peace, and the concluding of treaties 
under popular control. The list, which is, we can well believe, 
the outcome of honest if somewhat confused individual 
thought, exhibits a curious mixture of crude theorising and 
constitutional pedantry. If Mr. Burns gets into Parliament, 
we fancy he will not trouble much about popular rights in 
regard to treaties. The majority of the House of Commons 
has always complete control over foreign policy, though the 
minority’s right of harassing the Government is somewhat 
restricted. Does he, however, mean to abolish the throne ? 

The London County Council met on Tuesday, and dis- 
cussed the appointment of a successor to Mr. Firth. As 
to the policy which ought to be pursued in regard to the 
Deputy-Chairmanship, there can be no question among 
reasonable men. London wants a permanent administra- 
tive chief as much as the Treasury or the India Office, 
and until we get a Town Clerk who shall hold office on 
the same terms as the Town Clerks of Glasgow and Man- 
chester, we shall never get good work done. We fear, how- 
ever, that the Progressists are determined to put in one of 
their own men, and to inaugurate the policy of scrambling 
the post among the victors at every election. Meantime, 
however, the day of selection has been postponed till 
November 7th, and a veritable epidemic of caucussing has 
broken out among the Progressists, who cannot hit upon a 
candidate agreeable to all, though Professor Stuart seems to 
be the most favoured. Under such circumstances, why does 
not some one propose Mr. Shaw-Lefevre? Politically he is 
persona gratissima to the majority of the Council, and he is, 
besides, well fitted for the post. He made, as Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, one of the best Avdiles we have ever had, 
—showing a real appreciation of the utilitarian and archi- 
tectural needs of London. 


It looks as if the unskilled labourers of Europe were going 
to get a general rise in wages,—a result which, if it does not 


paralyse trade, and so injure the poor, must be regarded as ex- | 


tremely satisfactory. The whole of the dock-labourers on strike 





at Rotterdam resumed work on Thursday, their demands being 
practically coneeded. In future, they are to receive 5d. an 
hour for time-labour, though in regard to piece-work only 
partial concessions have been made. Four hours’ work 
certain, instead of the six proposed, is to be guaranteed by the 
employers, and Sunday wages are only to be increased by 50 
instead*of 100 per cent. These terms are to bind both sides 
till the end of the year. The net result of the strike, as in 
London, will be to still further restrict casual labour, and so 
to increase the misery of the residuum. 


The United States Government has appointed Mr. Frederic 
Douglas, the mulatto Abolitionist, its Minister to Hayti, and 
the appointment is quoted everywhere as proof that the dis- 
like between the races is dying out. It is undoubtedly proof 
that the Government at Washington tries to remove all traces 
of race inequality, but we fear that justice above only in- 
creases the hatred below. All accounts which reach us from 
the South point to an increasing tension between Whites and 
Negroes, shown in the constant lynchings of black men when 
suspected of crime, and in frequent insurrections against the 
lynchers. The Blacks accuse the Whites of refusing them their 
right to vote, and the Whites accuse the Blacks of assaulting 
white women so frequently as to destroy their freedom 
of locomotion on the roads, and indeed anywhere, with- 
out protection. Both statements appear to be substantially 
true, and the irritation of feeling is in some districts most 
profound. On the other hand, education spreads, and in- 
creasing numbers of the more capable Negroes enter the 
professions, and prosper in some: descriptions of business. 
Some of the most capable of them, however, are seriously 
alarmed at the position of affairs, and doubt if the Negroes 
and the Whites can continue to live and labour side by side. 


The New York correspondent of the Manchester Examiner 
gave last Saturday an interesting account of the centri- 
petal forces at work in the great American trades and 
industries. “Trusts” and “ Combines,” which are fast 
developing into exclusive monopolies, are springing up on 
every side. There are now six great Railway Trusts which, it is 
believed, will sooner or later unite into one. There is a Tele- 
graphanda Telephone Monopoly,and a Tramway Combination. 
Then there is the Standard Oil Company, which possesses a 
practical monopoly of the petroleum wells of America, and 
owns property worth £30,000,000. As exclusive is the Whisky 
Trust. There were once seventy-two distilleries of high-proof 
spirit in the States. Now there are but three, for seventy out 
of the total have combined and form a single concern. Next 
come the Sugar Trust, formed from sixteen consolidated busi- 
nesses, and the Rope and Twine Trust, and the Nail Trust, 
organised on an equally gigantic scale. Besides, there are 
minor Trusts dealing with pianos, agricultural machines, 
oranges, and chemicals. To raise prices is the object of all 
these combinations. In a country open to free competition 
from abroad, they must, of course, fail, unless they merely 
content themselves with absorbing the middleman’s profits. 
In America, however, the tariff may for a time ensure 
success, even if they advance prices to the consumer. 


At the first meeting of the annual Conference of the Con- 
gregational Union, held on Tuesday at Hull, Dr. Falding, the 
Chairman of the year, made a speech remarkable for the 
vehemence with which he protested against “ the appropriation 
of public funds for sectarian education, whether for Irish 
Universities or for English denominational schools.” “No; 
not for the sake of union with the Church of England, nor for 
the sake of Home-rule, nor for the sake of the Liberal Party, 
nor even out of deference td any political leader, whomsoever he 
may be, can we withhold indignant opposition to that ill-omened 
scheme which the Government is supposed to be maturing.” 
Dr. Falding, though he is anxious to give the Irish the power 
to endow denominational education to the fullest possible 
extent, would apparently rather make any sacrifice than do it 
himself. Is not this a little cowardly, as well as hopelessly 
illogical? It is like saying: ‘I would rather die than kill 
that man, but I shall be happy to hand the knife over to you, 
whom I know to be pledged to take his life.’ Who shall say 
that Ireland has not conquered us at last, when even our 
ablest Nonconformist divines think such “ bulls” as this? 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. : 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 963 to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


<onconieagllpeaaaniaiaas 


LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


i ee possession with the subject of Ireland which Mr. 

Gladstone has recently betrayed, and which comes out 
even in his most thoughtful utterances on the most far-off 
subjects, begins to irritate the Unionist speakers. A good 
many among them do not believe he is possessed, set down 
his obiter dicta to foxiness, and declare that ‘his single 
object just at present is to catch votes. ‘He is ready,’ they 
say, ‘to give up the Church in Wales rather than lose 
Welsh Nonconformists, to permit a Channel Tunnel in 
order to win the South-Eastern Railway, to oppose the 
higher education of Catholics that he may secure Evan- 
gelical support, to condone any fad however wild, or any 
doctrine however immoral, if only he may be certain of 
the allegiance of its devotees.’ Even those who know Mr. 
Gladstone better, and are aware that deep in his intel- 
lectual character lies the perfervidum ingenium, that he can 
be as much carried away, especially by a moral emotion, 
as if he had never ruled an Empire, betray signs 
of irritation, of doubt whether they have not hitherto 
done the Home-rule leader, as Lord Hartington now 
styles him, too much justice. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his powerful speech: of Tuesday at Newcastle—a speech 
which is like a chain cable made of old metal, every link 
worn to rustiness, but the whole unbreakable—talks with 
a novel asperity of Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to reveal his 
policy as an instance of that “ stealthy suppression which 
Gladstonians mistake for statesmanlike reserve.” Mr. 
Chamberlain is a hard hitter, but that is more bitter than 
usual, as is also his fierce declaration to some critics 
among his audience that “when you talk of traitors and 
renegades, you had best look for them amongst those 
who have abandoned their principles, who have sur- 
rendered their position without firing a shot and without 
even a council of war, and surrendered it to the enemies 
of their country.” Mr. Courtney, too, who, in spite of 
the strength of his convictions, tries always to under- 
stand his opponents, in the solid speech which he 
delivered at Looe on Friday week, and which has hardly 
been noticed in London, declared about Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech on the dock strikes, that “the only thing that 
seriously came out of the business was the reflection that 
wherever Mr. Gladstone turned, and whatever subject he 
devoted his attention to, he was quite certain in the midst 
to discover the problem of Home-rule cropping up again, 
much as a well-known person in a well-known fiction found 
that King Charles I. would come into his memory at every 
odd corner and every odd sentence.” Even Lord Harting- 
ton, at Aberdeen, was more inclined than he has ever yet 
been to depreciate his old leader, and while giving him 
ample credit for his grand services to the State, denied 
that he was in any way an infallible tactician. “I am 
bound to say that as a tactical leader of the Liberal Party, 
of that party which he himself described to be the great 
instrument of progress, his success has been less con- 
spicuous. Three times within-my recollection, three times 
within your recollection, Mr. Gladstone has led the Liberal 
Party to either disaster or defeat. In 1866, when virtually 
he was leader of the Liberal Party, it was broken up and 
defeated through internal dissensions. In 1874 it was 
disastrously defeated at the polls. In 1886 it was most 
disastrously defeated all through the adoption, by the act 
almost alone of its leader, of an ill-considered and 
ill-advised Irish policy. Nay, it not only rent the 
party in two, but it absolutely shattered it beyond 
all human probability or possibility of reconstruction.” 
That is true, but it is bitter; and were there not 
new causes of irritation, a new doubt whether Mr. Glad- 
stone has any longer any object except the one which 
he thinks so paramount and so great, the sentences, 
we think, would not have been uttered. Certainly Lord 
Hartington would not have refused to Mr. Gladstone the 
title of the Liberal leader, or said that he had become 
absorbed in the party of Home-rule. “It is with the 
Home-rule leader of the day, not with the leader of the 
Liberal Party, we have to deal, and we have a right and 
we are bound to ask, as my noble friend the chairman has 
asked to-night, whom is he leading, and to what end and 
object is he leading the party of which he is still the 
leader ” Nor would he, we think, have uttered this, which 
rises nearly into shrillness, and is, if true, a tremendous 








indictment :—“ It appears to me that Mr. 
denouncing the moral authority of the U: 
not very far from direct incitement to som 
to what everybody admits would be the g 
that could befall our country, the outbreak of actual in. 
surrection, and that he is approaching very closely to 
limits, if he is not overstepping the limits, which caght 
guide the conduct of a loyal subject of the Queen.” =, 
We regret this new outburst of bitterness, thou h 
thoroughly understand its cause, and deem it only a aL 
It is intellectually sickening to politicians to see lakes 
treated as the pivot of the world, and all human affairs 4 
important only in the degree to which, by any wrestin ‘ 
their true meaning, they may be made to bear upon th 
question of Home-rule. They are accustomed to that be 
of thing in teetotallers, anti-vaccinationists, Socialist 
Anglo-Israelites, and Professor Stuart; but in prvereencnn 
it rouses in them a kind of jntellectual indignation. They 
are bored as well as annoyed, and feel as a Bishop feels when 
a chaplain, @ propos of a discussion on lawn-tennis, quotes a 
text. A bored man is always a man likely to say sh 
things. We question, however, whether this intellectual 
bitterness helps a speech much with a popular audience 
It may in Scotland, where worship of Mr. Gladstone hes 
become a cultus, and where, therefore, proof that he is 
not infallible is an essential preliminary to any assault, in 
order that the assailant may not be accused of blasphemy 
But in England, where opinion is more divided, we some. 
what doubt its efficacy. The classes here need no con. 
vincing, and the masses are rather impressed by reiteration 
are willing that their leaders should be reticent even to 
“ stealthy suppression,” and would be apt to think, if they 
thought about it at all, that failures in tactics were the 
result, as they often are, of being too much in earnest, 
It is not from any vain repetition, any reticence, any 
mistake in strategy, that the decline in Mr. Gladstone's 
influence over the masses will proceed, but from a very 
different cause. His strength as a manager of elections 
is becoming his weakness. No man has ever understood 
so thoroughly the emotional side of Englishmen, the 
degree in which those hard and seemingly selfish men are 
governed by altruism, the respect for a high moral ideal, if 
only it is also a kindly ideal, which exists in their minds side 
by side with shrewd sense and hard decision. Mr. Gladstone 
has never quite understood them on the hard side ; but he 
has understood them on the soft one, and his compreher- 
sion of that is the secret of his enduring authority. We 
believe that even in that strange political transaction, his 
offer to repeal the Income-tax, he was entirely governed by 
a moral disgust at the habit of lying which he thought 
the tax developed in the well-to-do, and that nothing ever 
puzzled him more than the entire absence of sympathy with 
his feeling which he found in the electors. He forgot that 
they knew nothing about the returns, though he did, and 
that they judged his proposal on its business side alone, and 
on that side rejected it as unsound. He made his political 
fortune by his courage in describing the non-electors as 
of one flesh and blood with the rest of us, and he has 
obtained full hearing for his proposal of Home-rule by his 
argument, in which he himself fully believes, about the 
“Union of Hearts,” as opposed to the “ Paper-Union.” His 
power of rousing emotion, usually good and legitimate emo- 
tion, has been the secret of his special authority, an authority 
far greater than his marvellous capacity for many branches 
of administration would have given him, and it will be, if 
he persists, the source of his decline. He does not recog- 
nise sufficiently that, while the judgment never wearies, 
the emotions wear out; that people, even when they are 
English, grow tired of appeals to them; and that, when 
once they have sunk from overwork, they cannot be roused 
in their old strength again. Let the emotions once grow 
cold, and the other side of Englishmen comes uppermost, 
the side which has given them their freedom, their 
commerce, and their Empire; and they will attend 
only to argument as hard as if they were arranging 
a bargain. Dwell on “Union of Hearts” a little too 
long, and Englishmen ask why such Union should 
lead to separation a mensé et thoro; talk of the “ Paper- 
Union” a little too much, and they recollect that every 
treaty of alliance is a paper union, and that the majority 
of human affairs are regulated on the strength of 
paper contracts. The wrongs done to Ireland stir the 
very blood; but after the tenth recital, plain men ask 
whether we ought now to weep for the much greater 
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egroes, or to give them the West 
wrongs = ples they were endured as a compensa- 
India sen with Englishmen is the right, the con- 
oe, ‘ as well as the moral right, of every Irishman ; 
tract Tg urse about it, if too often repeated, makes the 
- ao ask if equality means that the Irishman should 
Englis “ him as he is dominating the Liberal Party. The 
pose hen strongly moved, do not at first expect argu- 
we oi their leaders; but as the emotion subsides, they 
= aif they do not find it, they cease to follow. The 
— nerated in their minds by the original fervid appeals 
heat . burnt up the fuel yet; but it 1s waxing low, and 
“= raat uffs with the bellows only produce a still more 
Omid soacumption. Let any one who doubts this watch 
i. dead the accounts of evictions fall, how little the 
pose <eorh when Irish Members suffer under the Crimes 
a can doubtful they are when Irish orators promise 
coal erpetual love if they will only accept a divorce. 
Th § Soe of emotion is, in fact, exhausted, and when the 
pe Election comes round, Mr. Gladstone will find 
that the strings of his most formidable bow have grown 
incurably slack. If the “ Bitter Cry” could re-house the 
i Je in a week, it would be a matchless instrument of 
hilanthropie power; but if the process is to take ten 
ears, then a plan for housing them cheaply and well will 
om fifty times its effect. It is a very strange people, 
ours, often as unintelligible to itself as to others, and 
always liable to spasmodic bursts of emotion; but in a 
lifetime, now growing long, we have never seen it make 
a grave mistake unless it acted at once. It may even 
yet vote for Home-rule, but its demand that Irish 
Members shall be retained in Westminster—a demand 
to which Mr. Gladstone this week gives his unqualified 
written submission—means that it intends, whatever it 
votes, to keep the control of Ireland in its own hands. 
That demand has never been altered, and is strikingly 
characteristic. An Englishman is the most charitable of 
mankind, but there is one definite and impassable limit to 
his charity. He never will, till he dies, give away one 
sixpence out of capital. 





THE WEIGHT OF THE MASS VOTE. 


HILOSOPHERS may talk as they like, but there is 
acertain majesty about the mass vote of an entire 
nation, an authority not derived entirely or solely from its 
executive force. The man must be very firm in his con- 
victions whose mind is wholly unaffected by it, wholly 
exempt from the feeling that an ultimate tribunal has 
uttered its decision, and that he may therefore have been 
wrong. He may dislike the tribunal; may be accustomed 
to argue that it is,in the nature of things, prejudiced, 
ignorant, or vacillating ; may believe fully that its 
judgment is a sort of lot, an appeal from reason to a 
purblind destiny ; and yet he will find himself regarding 
it with a sort of feeling which is not all either resignation 
or disrespect. He is awed a little, as if something had 
spoken besides that doomster of the myriad voices. 
‘That is settled,’ you hear bitter partisans say after 
defeat; ‘and after all , the other side forcing itself 
momentarily on their minds. We doubt if any one is 
quite unaffected in his mind by a plebiscitum, if General 
Boulanger, for example, did not, as he read the returns 
which sentenced him, doubt a little more both in himself 
and the goodness of his cause. ‘The Destinies, then, will 
otherwise than I do,’—there is matter for reflection in 
that, and the thought may run deeper still, and the vote 
be accepted as the medium through which Providence ex- 
presses its will—a medium, it may be, senseless enough, 
but still no more senseless than the earthquake, or any 
other unconscious instrument. We all used to think that 
once about battle, and acknowledge it in cathedrals; and 
the true analogue of the modern vote is the ancient battle. 
Both are terminal forces. The impact of the one is 
as great as the other, its action as little dependent on 
pure reason, its results for the hour as overwhelming. 
Three centuries ago, if France had been divided as it was 
on Sunday week, the parties would have appealed to the 
sword, have fought some great battle, and then have 
yielded more or less quietly to the victor ; yielded, too, out 
of something more than submission, some inner doubt 
whether the result was so completely due to those whose 
abilities or defects apparently brought it about. A General 
Election tests force like a culminating battle, and is, if we 











examine it without too much scorn for the vulgarity of the 

method—a battle can never be vulgar, the presence of death 

on the grand scale elevating all things—a great improve- 

ment on the elder plan. If accident tells too much in an 

election, it tells even more in a great battle. If the voters 

are ignorant, so are the soldiers. The speech of a dema- 

gogue does not misguide more than the Order of the Day 

issued by a General like Napoleon; and if we talk of a 
rush of emotion, how often has such an emotion—pro- 

duced, it may be, by a rumour, by an insult, by rage or 
terror at a General’s death—carried an army on to victory 
or defeat! The speeches and the placards, and the hubbub 
of an election generally, are they worse than the roar of 
the cannon and the cries of the wounded, and the din 
which accompanies every battle? If the one ennobling 
quality of war, its demand for a multiplied and 
remultiplied self-sacrifice, is wanting to a mass vote, 
so also is the furious blood-thirst and more furious 
vainglory or panic which the battle necessarily begets. 
If anything divine can attach itself to the decision of 
the sword, as was past question the avowed faith of 
our fathers, and is now the faith of all who believe in a 
directly ruling Providence, we see no reason why it should 
not attach itself also to a mass vote; and this the more if 
the people, carried out of themselves by the magnitude of 
the issue, are voting rather from instinct than from 
reason. Anyway, no one who watches modern life can 
doubt that a mass vote does have, like a battle, effects 
which are great past explanation, destroying, besides 
resistance, something at least of the inclination to 
resist. What men saw in America after the fall 
of Richmond, a readiness to give up beyond that 
of a beaten party, a readiness felt hundreds of miles 
beyond the field of contest, they see now in France after 
the national vote. The whole aspect of the Boulangist 
question looks other than it did after the ballots have 
been counted. Had the General won, all men would have 
judged not only that he had won, but that he had been, 
as far at least as his capacities were concerned, worthier 
to win than they had previously believed. Nobody springs 
to arms. Nobody appeals. The charges of unfair con- 
duct fall dead. The conflict has ended, and for the hour 
there is a sincere peace. Is it all fear? Not so; the very 
Army, which in France is absolute in the last resort, would, 
if it had been Boulangist, have hesitated to rise in the face 
of the national decision, though for it that decision would 
have had no terror. 

It may be, as time goes on, that the weight of the mass 
vote, its overawing, or, if you will, stupefying power, will 
decrease, the nations detecting in it some recurring perver- 
sity, or possibly even frequent insincerity; but if it does 
not, we do not believe that the democracy will long leave 
an instrument at once so tremendous, and so exactly in 
accord with its own theory of its own rights, habitually 
unused. Democracy is not, in Europe at least, a very 
patient power, and in some countries it betrays an impa- 
tience of the slow and deliberate processes by which it 
attains its will, processes often resembling in their tedium 
ancient methods of litigation, which renders a revival of 
Cwsarism a permanent political danger. Even inthis country 
we drift towards one-Chamber government, the House of 
Lords hardly meeting. Democracy will desire, as it feels its 
irresistibleness, to devise some method at once more rapid 
and more final than a dispute in words, something which 
can coerce the parties and compel all who are struggling to. 
cease their disputation and obey. That something can only 
be an appeal to the mass vote on the question at issue, the 
appeal which, in order to distinguish it from the plébiscite, 
it is now usual to call the Referendum. The plébiscite has 
been discredited in modern Europe in great measure by an 
accident, the fact that it has been hitherto used on the 
great scale only to decide whether or no popular govern- 
ment should be superseded in favour of an individual. Men 
think, therefore, of the plébiscite as if it could only be em- 
ployed to terminate representation by a deliberative body 
in favour of representation by a person. That, however, is, as 
we say, only a historic accident, for the Referendum can be 
employed just as easily as a mere supplement to Parlia- 
mentary action, or to terminate the collision, without ter- 
minating the existence, of any two forces in the State. In 
this country, for instance, if the people like to keep up the 
antique and ornamental parts of their Constitution as well 
as the useful, it is probable that the. very simplest way of 
terminating a dispute between Lords and Commons would 
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be by an appeal to a mass vote upon the law under dis- 
cussion. In France, where the machinery already exists, 
that certainly would be the easiest way of reconciling 
Chamber and Senate, both elected bodies, or of enabling 
the President on grave occasions to interpose the veto which 
Republican feeling will not confide to a single person. 
The statesmen of the Continent dread the scheme because 
they think it may work some day of itself, the people 
applying it when they see fit, or applying it to elect a 
Dictator; and those of Great Britain shrink from it 
because of its novelty and irresistibleness ; but under the 
influence of the Swiss example and the American example 
—for the Referendum spreads every year through the 
State Constitutions—it is making rapid way even among 
the reflective. The people will never resist it any- 
where when it is seriously proposed, and the statesmen 
have a reason for regarding it with kindliness which they 
will not be quick to proclaim. The deep distrust of repre- 
sentative bodies, now rampant in America, grows slowly 
everywhere; and wherever the Royal authority is weak, 
or its exercise unsuited to the habits of the community, 
the only possible appeal from the representatives is to 
the electors. That appeal exists now in all free 
countries, even France, but in a form which statesmen will 
in the end consider needlessly slow and cumbrous. They 
will desire a final decision on single points without 
the disturbance of a dissolution; and whenever they do, 
the Referendum will be the method adopted, whether, 
as in Switzerland, on demand of the people, or, as 
we should hope would be the case in Great Britain, on 
demand of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. The 
old veto would be transferred, in fact, to hands which 
would dare to use it, and the Chambers of Europe would 
no longer possess that ultimate sovereignty to which they 
all aspire, and which all who achieve it will, in the end, 
abuse. Institutions have only duration, even if they are 
popular, and nothing could now give to the vote of the 
French Chamber the weight which attaches to the vote 
of the French people. Yet the two votes, if given on 
Boulangism, would have been identical, and, as we now 
know, in nearly the same proportion. 





QUEEN NATALIE’S CHANCE. 

PART altogether from the grave European interests 
involved—for the long-expected war may break out 
over Servia—the imbroglio there, as described by telegraph 
every morning, is becoming full of interest. There is such 
a quantity of human nature in it. No figure in the least 
like Queen Natalie has appeared in European politics since 
Margaret of Anjou died. A beautiful and young woman 
of irreproachable conduct, though, like Carlyle, “ gey 
ill to live wi’,” she has not only been wronged but 
humiliated by her husband’s desperate effort to deprive her 
not only of her position as his wife, but of a rank which 
she, born a subject, values as only a woman who has been 
greatly promoted can do. She has resolved to keep it and 
make it real; and in pursuit of that object, she being brave, 
politically unscrupulous, and with a will of steel, will stick 
at nothing that seems to afford her a fair chance. It is 
significant of her disposition that the literature she knows 
best is the huge array of memoirs, in all languages, of the 
Empress Catherine II., the German lady who mounted a 
throne over her intolerable husband’s corpse. The worst 
that can happen to her, if she is defeated, is to be 
compelled to retreat to her own country, still, as 
she herself says, “young, rich, and free”—the itali- 
cised word is noteworthy, for it seems to acknow- 
ledge the divoree—and she has determined, if we 
read her conduct aright, to be Regent of Servia, if not 
Queen Regnant, with succession to her son, who, except as 
Obrenovitch, does not excite much enthusiasm in his 
country. It is for this that she has braved all local oppo- 
sition, and disregarded the advice of the Russian Govern- 
ment to return to Belgrade; for this that she defies alike 
the counsel and the threats of the Servian Government, 
who, as she proudly boasts, dare not arrest her; and for 
this that she secures the publication of speeches like the 
one addressed on Monday to the Servian Premier, General 
Gruitch. Wemay be quite sure that it was from her side, 
not his, that these words were given to the world. The 
Premier had asked her to quit Belgrade, and visit it only 
three weeks a year, promising her that if she agreed, she 

should receive Royal honours; and she replied :— 


“T have already given you my answer. I refuse to sign any 








compact as a condition for securing to myself what saiteaaam 
concede to be the inalienable right of all Seuvians; I ae 
right to reside in their own country. As to my matexnal 2 - 
if you arbitrarily withhold them by force, others must @<® 
between us; but I will never sacrifice one thing for the the 
my rights as a mother to secure my rights as a Sevvien, haw 
no honours. I ask only my civil rights. If you knew hi nes 
is my resolution, you would not waste words. Now that Tee 
happily returned, there exists no power or authority to com pe 
to depart again. I am not on the same footing as Kino + sn 
who would not live in Servia on any consideration ; who h ve 
friends or interests here; who, in fact, has sacrificed the ae 
in order to amuse himself in his own fashion elsewhere, [| ret 
contrary, feel as an exile when abroad, and find it pfs “ 
pleasure to find myself again here. While it is inexpres _ 
painful to me not to see my son, yet at least I feel that I 4 
near at hand, and at home. [ do not know how long you car a 
keep us apart. If you expect to find any cause of “offence ro : 
conduct, you will be disappointed. I shall live quietly here ries 
own house amongst people who love me. Do you imagine that | 
young, rich, and free, have sacrificed nothing in order to preserve 
the dignity of a Queen of Servia and mother of the King ? Yet 
you wish me to sign away the few rights left me, that 1 <a 
enjoy on an equality with King Milan honours I have never q 
manded. If you can bring any reason why I am unfit to associate 
with my son, or that I should contaminate him, mention it |” 


That is a characteristic and very able speech, appealin 
directly to the national pride of all Servians. Their a 
doubt about Queen Natalie is whether she, born a Russian 
and devoted to Russia, is in feeling a true Servian, and she 
tells them that she is; that everywhere else is exile to her: 
that, though “ young, rich, and free,” she gives up her own 
country and all that might be open to her, in order to be a 
Servian Queen. The words will delight the people, and 
will undoubtedly smooth her path to that position of 
Queen-mother, Regent, and sole guardian of her gon 
towards which she is stepping with a resolution which will 
be called obstinacy or decision according to its success. 
Let us see what, according to this theory of her purpose, 
are her chances of success or failure. The former, though 
not unbroken, would seem to be considerable. Queen 
Natalie is, to begin with, herself,—that is, a capable 
woman, of high ambition, steady courage, and the true 
Slav will, the will which, when once aroused, closes over 
its object with a snap, and cannot be unlocked. You see 
that will in every Nihilist girl who faces alike the world, 
the police, and the terrors of Siberia. They “ do but waste 
words,” Queen Natalie says, who try to turn her; and ina 
wilderness of intrigue, cross-purposes, and vacillation like 
Belgrade, resolution of that kind is a positive force, if only 
because those who are attracted to her side know they can 
trust her not to vacillate or draw back. Then she has, 
as she says, the “love,” which means the liking, of the 
people of Belgrade, who, in spite of official dissuasions, 
turned out in their whole strength to welcome her, and 
would, had she but given a signal, have stormed the 
Palace as she passed it, to carry her by force into what 
they consider her home. If it is true, which we disbelieve, 
that as she passed, her son, the boy-King, was practically 
imprisoned to prevent his rushing out to welcome her, the 
scene was one belonging rather to medieval than to modern 
Europe. That favour with the populace is a great support, 
for the young men of Servia have all been armed; and 
could she but win the garrison of the capital, there is 
nothing to resist. The Church is more or less on her 
side. Then, as a Russian who is also a Servian, she is 
a favourite with the Radicals, who number 102 in the 
Skuptschina to 15 opponents, and who may pardon her 
her personal politics, which are Conservative in internal 
affairs, in consideration of herself and her hatred to 
Austria. She has, too, the hold on the peasants of 
the lingering feeling for the dynasty of Obrenovitch, 
which, it should be remembered, her ambition does not 
threaten, inasmuch as her son, the head of the House, would 
in any case succeed her. She could, if she would, govern 
as Regent with Radical Ministers, and she may be able to 
persuade the Skuptschina that she is the best candidate, 
especially as the other one is King Milan, the expedient of 
a Council of Regency during the King’s minority being 
already discredited. The Servians want a living person at 
the head of affairs, not a group of partly worn-out indi- 
vidualities who do not agree either among themselves or 
with the Ministry. Finally, though she is not the Russian 
candidate, the Panslavists pleading for Prince Peter 
Karageorgevitch, while the Russian Court favours Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro, now become a member of the Im- 
perial family, Queen Natalie, as a Russian, is persona grata 
at St. Petersburg, and the Russian agents would not intrigue 
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«ct her; while the Austrian Ministry would see in her 
pn new excuse for delaying action. They dread to take 
omnes ot which might precipitate war, and they are not 
any step take any unless the Obrenovitch dynasty is dis- 
hound to h, if the Queen became Regent, or even Queen 


: ic : : 
me yea not be the case. King Alexander is 
5 ’ 


* 1d would at last succeed. 

Obrenor te ee hand, the dismissal of the Regents could 

gh effected without a breach of the Constitution, 
- osition of the Council as pro-King being beyond the 
pe rity of the Skuptschina ; and a revolution involves 
ee ae risks. The soldiery would have a weighty 
pore rt express, no mob, even if armed, being able to 
end against an organised force in possession of the 
prone that is, in fact, of the only govd supply of 
’ ridges ; and the attitude of the Army is not clear. It 
understood on all hands that King Milan, though a 
defeated soldier, retains some hold over it, and King Milan, 
half-maddened by his hated wife’s success, might risk some 
desperate measure to defeat her. He is fully convinced 
that his assent is necessary to any arrangement, and 
menaces the Regents in a tone which, if he has no force 
behind him, would be rather ridiculous than effective. As 
a Servian and father of the King, he has the fullest legal 
right to enter Belgrade; the Regents will never authorise 
his arrest; and once there, he may regain the singular 
ascendency which he has so often manifested over the 
easant representatives of the provinces. He has no 
plood-feud with the Radicals, though he has with the 
family of Karageorgevitch, and would not, therefore, 
dread assassination; and he knows, as hardly any 
one else does, the personal objects of every important 
man in Servia. He would have no scruple in arresting 
Queen Natalie, and if the troops adhered to him, he might 
overturn the Administration and reign, not as Regent, but 
as natural and constitutional guardian of the King. He 
has always the support of Austria, which can ruin Servia 
by shutting the door upon her exports, and he has a Roman 
courage and success in incurring debt, an invaluable 
quality in the throes of a revolution. The struggle, if he 
suddenly became resolved, would be a fierce, and might be 
a bloody one; and it is, on the whole, most probable that 
he would emerge successful, perhaps, indeed, once more in 
possession of the crown which, in an access of hypo- 
chondria, he, without the smallest necessity, chose to 
throw away. Queen Natalie has, therefore, only a chance, 
and is further embarrassed by the desire of the Great 
Powers to postpone any event which might bring them 
into collision ; but still, she has a chance good enough to 
fix a European regard upon one of the most separate 
figures of our time. 





THE POSITION OF ITALY. 


HEN’ Joseph, King of Naples, wrote to his Im- 
perial brother that the people of his Kingdom 


hated the ex-Bourbon Queen, the great Napoleon im- | 


patiently brushed aside the foolish talk of his simple- 
minded relative. Likes or dislikes for particular individuals 
are not, he declared, passions seriously indulged in by 
countries. “What one nation hates is another nation.” 
If the truth of this cynical aphorism had been realised by 
the writer in the Contemporary Review who signs himself 
“Outidanos,” and who, according to the official organ of 
the Home-rule Party, is none other than Mr. Gladstone 
himself, the futility of the appeal to Italy which it con- 


to be capable of profitable consideration. Of one thing, 
however, we may feel certain. No Government would 
dream for a moment of committing itself to a hostile 
attitude towards France without getting the consent of 
Parliament to such a step. That Lord Salisbury or his 
colleagues have the slightest desire to attack France or to 
regard her except as a friend, we do not believe. Our 
statesmen know well enough that England is determined 
to keep out of all European complications that cannot 
directly and intimately affect her vital interests, and they 
know, further, that the onus of proving clearly that those 
interests are involved will rest with those who propose 
hostile action. The primd-facie assumption of the nation 
in any given case will always be that there is no 
reason for England to intervene. No doubt during the 
last two years, and especially when it seemed possible that 
France might fall into the hands of a military dictator, 
our Foreign Office has concerned itself with reviewing our 
international position. Not to keep a strict watch on the 
condition of Europe at a time when, in the opinion of 
France, we are doing our neighbour a grievous injury by 
remaining in Egypt, would be nothing short of madness. 
When French jealousy will not even allow us to put the 
finances of the Government of the Khedive on a sound 
basis, it would be absurd to act as if under no possible cir- 
cumstances could the Republic do us an ill turn. For our 
Government to be on its guard is, however, a very different 
matter from joining the Triple Alliance. Because we 
do not intend to be bullied out of Egypt, we are not 
going to prevent the French from reconquering, if they 
can, their lost provinces. We might regret a war of revenge, 
but we should never burn a cartridge to prevent it. The 
Government, we take it, know this to be the feeling of the 
English people as well as ‘ Outidanos,” and would never 
think of engaging in a war merely to help Germany against 
France. 

That Italy should think very differently on this subject 
from England, is, however, not to be wondered at, nor can 
it be deemed in the least astonishing that her people 
should feel more secure as members of the League of Peace 
than when standing alone. Unfortunately, there exists 
between the French and Italians a feeling of strong 
animosity. If this animosity were a dream, it would 
doubtless be criminally foolish for Italy to enter any 
political arrangement which might land her in a war with 
France, and “ Outidanos” would have reason to support 
his arguments against the Italians joining the alliance of 
the Central Powers. Suppose, however, the hostility 
to be deep and real, then assuredly Signor Crispi and 
King Humbert have done right to get what protec- 
tion they can from a foreign combination. Let us try for 
a moment to put ourselves in the position of the Italians, 
and to realise their sentiments towards France. To begin 
with, they feel that their country is terribly exposed to any 
nation possessing a large fleet in the Mediterranean. The 


| two islands of Sicily and Sardinia, which together are a 





tains would have been apparent. That Napoleon’s re- 


mark is unpleasant enough, that it conveys an imputation 


statesmen who care for civilisation should do their best to 


fifth of the whole Kingdom, could be easily taken from 
them by any Power with a fleet strong enough to sweep 
the Mediterranean. Next, the length and narrowness of 
the Italian Peninsula gives Italy an extent of coast-line 
greater than that of any other country of the same 
size. Lastly, the fact that down the centre of this 
peninsula runs a chain of mountains which obliges 
the railways to run on the narrow strips of land left 
on each side, and which places the cities of most im- 
portance on the shore, renders Italy the most vulnerable 
State of the whole European family. She would, in 


; | truth, be absolutely at the iherey of any Power which 
disgraceful to the human race as a whole, and that the | 


combat the growth of the feelings described, we are willing | 


enough to admit. 
We sincerely trust that it will become possible to deny that 
“what one nation hates is another nation.” Just now, 
however, it is merely to refuse to look the facts fairly in 
the face to deny the existence of national animosities. We 
shall never put an end to them, we may be sure, solely by 
pretending that they do not exist, or by acting as if they 
could be ignored as mere phantasies or delusions. . 

As to the elaborate disquisition of the writer in the 
Contemporary, whether England has or has not com- 
mitted herself in some sort or other to the policy of 
the Triple Alliance, we do not see our way to any satis- 
actory comment. n 


As the world grows better and wiser, | 





The matter is far too much in the air | 


had obtained command of the sea, and so was able to harry 
her coasts. Now, a Power easily able to do all this exists, 
and that Poweris France. Given France hostile, then, and 
Italy must either live constantly under the menace of a 
terrible disaster, or else neutralise that hostility by a system 


| of foreign alliances, for her own resources are not equal to 


the task. Italy’s policy, in a word, must depend simply 
and solely upon whether France is or is not hostile to her. 
Can she believe that France is her friend? Some twenty- 
five years ago, France no doubt helped to drive out the 
Austrians. At the same time, however, she exacted a 
payment for her services which showed the object of her 
intervention. Nice and Savoy, instead of forming part 
of the new Italy, were torn from the possessions of 
Victor Emanuel, and handed over to Napoleon to be 
incorporated with the rest of the French Empire. Still 
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if matters had stopped here, Italy might have believed 
France not to be at heart hostile to her true interests. The 
spirit in which her neighbour regarded the realisation of 
Italy’s dream of National Unity, left, however, no doubt 
upon this head. France steadily refused to allow the 
Italians to take Rome as their capital, and insisted on 
occupying the city in which the national sentiments and 
aspirations centred. Clerical and Anti-Clerical, Imperialist 
and Republican, all agreed in keeping French troops upon 
Italian soil, and in doing their best to prevent Italy 
from taking her true place among the Great Powers of 
Europe. It was only the opportunity of a foreign defeat 
which enabled Victor Emanuel to complete the fabric 
of Italian Unity. Nor did French animosity towards 
Germany, developed by defeat, swallow up the old jealousy 
of Italian success. ‘The policy of M. Thiers and his 
successors, on the contrary, left no doubt upon the minds 
of the Italians that their powerful neighbour, though she 
had patronised them when they were weak and her 
inferiors, hated them now they could reasonably claim to be 
considered in the light of equals. Not only did the course 
of French policy at the Vatican tend towards encouraging 
the disaffection of the Clericals, but in every other walk 
of diplomacy France applied a bullying and _hectoring 
tone towards her Transalpine neighbour. Though the 
proximity of Sicily to the Tunisian shore made the interest 
which Italy must feel in that part of Africa perfectly 
obvious, France annexed the country of the Bey without 
taking the slightest trouble to save Italian susceptibilities 
from being too openly outraged. Indeed, the stronger 
State managed, both then and in the subsequent Consular 
quarrels, to ostentatiously ride roughshod over Italian 
amour propre. The noise raised over a petty dispute con- 
‘eerning the action of the French Consul at Florence, 
the wrangling and ill-feeling about the renewal of the 
Commercial Treaty, and the talk, whether false or not, of 
seizing Genoa by a coup de main, all convinced Italy of the 
temper of her neighbour. Nothing, in fact, seemed wanting 
to nourish the belief which had gradually grown up in Italy 
that France might, under certain circumstances, seek com- 
pensation for her lost provinces on the other side of the Alps. 
She had extorted Nice and Savoy on the plea of friendship. 
That of conquest might advance her boundaries to Genoa, 
and the base instead of the ridge of the mountains. Under 
such circumstances, who can wonder that the Italian states- 
amen resolved that permanent security could be tound only 
in joining Germany and Austria, and so obtaining a 
‘guarantee that their country should not be sacrificed in 
‘the next war,—carved, perhaps, to afford compensation in 
the event of a doubtful struggle ? Suppose France to have 
gone to war with Germany, and after two fruitless 
campaigns on the Rhine, peace to have been concluded 
on the principle that she was to be allowed to work 
her will on Italy. Such an arrangement would not be 
unlike that of the Peace of Campo Formio. Who can say 
that the Italian diplomatists would be wise to ignore the 
possibility of a similar compact. In view of the existing 
temper of France towards Italy, and of the uncertainty 
of the European situation, it is absurd to deny that 
Italy was acting prudently in linking herself with the 
Central Powers. A general peace is her only security ; 
but the stronger the League of the Central Powers, the 
more likelihood is there of peace being maintained. The long 
and short of the matter is this. If Italy had geographically 
a secure position, then even if she had reason to fear 
deeply French jealousy and ill-will, she could afford to 
adopt a policy of non-intervention. Since, however, besides 
her exposure to attack, she is the object of a dislike which 
possesses all classes of French politicians, it would be 
madness for her not to take every precaution necessary to 
secure herself. Under the circumstances, there was but 
one means of obtaining a policy of national insurance, and 
Italy took it. Doubtless the premium is high, and the 
risk of a failure by no means small. Still, in a choice of 
evils, it is necessary to prefer the lesser. 





MR. T. W. RUSSELL ON EXPROPRIATION. 


HE ordinary British elector does not at all relish a 
general scheme of Irish Land-Purchase. It is not 

that he is afraid of the risk, or grudges the money, or that 
he disbelieves in the necessity for putting an end to dual 
ownership. What he really dislikes is the bigness of the 
scheme and the light-hearted talk about millions. As 











long as the matter can be dealt with in 
pottering way, he is willing enough 
Directly it is proposed to do things on the grand gs 

ge ‘ ; ‘ cale, h 
grows uneasy. It is his universal habit to view with ‘ 
picion and distrust anything that looks like a short es 
the Millennium; and to turn all the Irish occy ing: > 
owners by a stroke of the pen, is unpleasantly like hi Into 
aversion. The very quality which makes a complete a i 
of Purchase specially acceptable and attractive to ew 
Irishman, frightens and annoys the Englishman be ; 
measure. The Celt is won by the dramatic effect of ‘the 
gift, which seems to him the proper pecuniary ek e 
ment made by the repentant tyrant in the melodr oi 
of Irish wrong. The Saxon, on the other hand re 
horrible misgiving that nothing so theatrical can possibly 
be sane and businesslike. One, in fact, would revel in 4 
situation which the other would hardly know how to be . 
But though the bent and inclination of the natio nal 
temper will draw Parliament strongly towards half 
measures, and will tend to make it favour schemes for 
dribbling out the purchase-money till the Irish peasant; : 
are maddened by the irritation of delay into believing the 
they have a new grievance, there is little real fear that the 
policy of pottering will be actually adopted. Parliament 
will doubtless long to do things on the small, and will yearn 
towards the plan of doling out a million or two at a time 
The forces, however, which are at work to produce . 
wide and thorough measure, are in reality far too strong to 
be withstood. When once the matter is publicly discussed 
the House of Commons will find that the resistless drift of 
circumstances has already committed them to prompt and 
comprehensive action. In spite of herself, England will 
be obliged to inaugurate a legislative coup de thédtre. To 
save appearances, some pretence of limitations and restric. 
tions may be set up. In truth, however, dual ownership 
will have to fall at one stroke. 

That this is no random attempt to prophesy the 
results of the legislation of next Session, but an unavoid- 
able conclusion from incontrovertible premisses, may be 
proved by any one who will be at the trouble of 
reading Mr. T. W. Russell’s paper on “The Irish Land 
Problem,” in the October number of the Nineteenth 
Century. The Member for South Tyrone, with admirable 
force and clearness, shows how everything tends towards a 
general scheme, and how the proposals of those who imagine 
that Purchase may be partial in reality only emphasise 
the necessity for a comprehensive settlement. Adopt 
the scheme preferred by the men of half-measures, and 
universal expropriation becomes a thousand times more 
imperative than it is at this moment. To prove the 
truth of this assertion, let us take the proposals of 
those who deny that a universal plan of Purchase is 
necessary. They and the advocates of a policy of 
“ thorough ” agree in thinking that the congested districts 
must first be dealt with. Whether it will be wise to turn 
starving occupiers into starving owners, may remain open 
for discussion; but there can be no doubt that only by 
getting rid of the present system of dual ownership will 
improvement be possible. Next, there can be no divergence 
of opinion as to the necessity for expropriation in the case 
of encumbered estates. If any tenants are to be turned 
into owners, assuredly it should be those on estates 
which have come into the Court, where a receiver is the 
landlord, and where the ordinary duties attaching to owner- 
ship are completely neglected. Scattered all over Ireland 
are hundreds of such estates, and compulsory purchase and 
re-sale to the tenants must be had recourse to, if the policy 
of helping the occupiers to become owners is to be embarked 
on atall. But granted that the owners of the congested 
districts and of the encumbered estates are bought out by 
a new compulsory measure, and that the remainder of the 
money voted under the Ashbourne Act has been expended to 
a great extent in cases where ill-feeling has existed among 
the tenants, and where there has been apparent a dis- 
inclination to discharge their legal obligations, the ques- 
tion that next presents itself is as follows,—What is to 
be done with the remainder of Ireland? The advocate 
of half-measures will say without hesitation :—‘ Leave it 
alone, and allow matters to settle down of themselves. 
The disturbed and the hopelessly poor districts have been 
got rid of; there remain only those estates on which things 
have, as a rule, gone peacefully, and which therefore stand 
in no need of State interference. To these may be 
gradually and without haste applied an extension of the 
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Act; but nothing heroic should be done. Let 
f the peaceful and loyal portions of Ireland 
alone; that is all they require. Unfortunately, this is 
$ eality exactly what we cannot do. If we did, we 
. 7 simply be putting a premium on lawlessness and 
: m and punishing honesty and fair-dealing. People 
forget that to turn the occupier into an owner, and at the 
same time to very greatly reduce his rent, is not a punish- 
ment, but the reverse. If, then, we deliberately refuse to 
the men who have honourably paid their rents under very 
great temptation to join the agrarian agitation, the benefits 
which we insist on forcing on those who are far less 
worthy of reward, we shall be endowing the better class of 
Trish farmers with a new and very legitimate grievance. 
Instead of making our Purchase scheme aii act of concilia- 
tion, we shall merely throw the apple of discord among a 
class which has up till now been loyal and contented. Mr. 
T. W. Russell’s remarks on that point should be weighed 
by every one who desires to form an accurate estimate of the 
results of a partial scheme of Purchase. Even the com- 
paratively small number of purchases already carried out 
under the Ashbourne Act have produced a great deal of 
discontent and ill-feeling. Every estate that is sold, says 
Mr. Russell, makes the position more untenable; and he 
mentions, to illustrate his contention, a large estate which 
has quite recently passed from owner to occupier in his 
own district. ‘The transaction has meant a_reduc- 
tion of 6s. in the pound on the judicial rent, and a 
terminable annuity takes the place of an annual rent. The 
result is that every tenant in South Tyrone is discon- 
tented, and compulsory sale is mentioned in every market, 
fair, or gathering. The larger the transfer and the greater 
the benefit, the more will this feeling spread. I am not 
pleading for compulsion ; I am stating the facts. It is 
the old question of the leaseholder over again. He was 
excluded from the Act of 1881; but when the judicial 
rents were fixed all round about him, the exemption had 
to be removed.” “It will, I believe,’ continues Mr. 
Russell, “ be impossible to maintain that the tenants on the 
badly managed estates should get an advantage denied to 
those who live on properties whose owners have not been 
ruined. It will be impossible, ultimately, to say that the 
dishonest tenant in the South, whose conduct has made 
his landlord glad to sell, shall have a. boon denied to the 
honest man who has paid his rent, and whose landlord has 
not any motive to part with his property.” 

That any sound answer can be found to this argu- 
ment against half-measures, we cannot conceive pos- 
sible. Either all thought of Purchase must be abandoned, 
or, as justice and expediency alike demand, the scheme 
must be made general. No Government can give such a 
boon as the freehold of the land it tills, to one section of a 
community and withhold it from another, especially when the 
principle of distribution is the endowment of the unfittest. 
The sooner, then, that the public realises the lesson which 
Mr. Russell has essayed to teach them with such modera- 
tion—a lesson based, be it said, on conclusions arrived at 
not through the medium of blind prejudice, but of care- 
ful observation and thought—the better for the interests | 
of the country. Mr. Russell is evidently naturally dis- | 
inclined to favour compulsory and general purchase. He 
has come at last, however, to see that it is inevitable. 
Unless we mistake not, the judgment of the House of 
Commons, when once they are fairly in face of the problem, 
is bound to be the same. 


Ashbourne 
the tenants 0 





GENERAL FAIDHERBE. 


{ENERAL FAIDHERBE, who died on September 
28th, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, like 

the best men in his profession, was something more than a 
soldier,—he was a man of science, an organiser, an 
administrator, a ruler of men, as well as a leader of armies. 
In fact, he had made his mark in other fields long before 
the misfortunes of his country summoned him to fight her 
invaders towards the beginning of the terrible winter of 
1870. Then his name became known far and wide, for he 
was among the few who won the admiration of the French 
and commanded the respect of the Germans. That, at the 
‘Tipe age of fifty-two, he was called from Algeria to face 
the Germans in the North of France, was due to the Revo- 
lution of September. Though known to be an accomplished 
man of great capacity, the Imperial authorities did not 





think fit to employ him, perhaps because of his Republican 








principles, which not unnaturally kept him in the shade. 
At any rate, he was anxious to fight on the frontier in July ; 
but he was left in Algeria to witness, not to share, the 
disasters which so swiftly smote down the Napoleonic host- 
Thus, Faidherbe arrived on the moving scene only after 
Paris was invested, and the Government of National 
Defence had undertaken to save, or try to save, what the 
Empire in a month had lost. Tried in the furnace, he 
proved true metal, and that is mainly why France honoured 
him living, and now mourns him dead. 

Yet is he memorable not merely because he gave so 
much trouble to such skilful chiefs as Manteuffel and 
Goeben in December, and January, 1870-71. His services 
date much further back. He was one of the rare class who 
can govern a Colony sternly, and yet secure the regard and 
good-will of those over whom he ruled. That is certainly 
not his least title to an abiding hold on human memory. 
Born at Lille, 1818, successful student in the Polytechnic, 
he went through the usual course at Metz, and as a 
Lieutenant of Engineers was posted to Algeria. It was 
during the rough mountain warfare against the Kabyles. 
that the young officer, now a Captain, while engaged in 
road-making, nearly lost his life. The column to which he 
was attached was beset by a furious storm, and Faidherbe, 
after exposure for eight days and nights to the snow and 
slush, sank exhausted on the spot. He was saved by a sapper,. 
who dragged him to a village; but only a long sojourn in 
hospital brought back his strength, and the nervous fever 
which fastened on him then, finally wasted his powers and 
took his life. His next service was in Guadaloupe ; but he 
hungered for employment in Senegal, the last spot, one 
would think, where a young soldier would like to bury 
himself and his ambition. His wishes could not be granted. 
Instead of West Africa, Algeria once more was his destina- 
tion, and during the warfare of 1851-52, he won the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. Still, he bombarded the War 
Minister with requests for a post in Senegal, so eager was 
he for a field whereon he could reap the fruits of his 
studies and realise his dreams of colonisation. At length, 
worn out, perhaps, by often importunity, and willing to 
have a volunteer who did not look on Senegal as banish- 
ment, the War Minister sent him to that half-neglected 
settlement. In two years, he had so clearly shown his 
fitness that he was made Governor; and in seven more, he: 
had established a strong rule, enlarged the Colony, 
studded it with factories and lines of electric telegraph, 
as well as protecting forts, and had overcome a Moslem 
prophet, whose spiritual aspirings, of course, had their base 
in a substantial dream of empire. Faidherbe’s just and 
steady rule really fascinated black and white, and that is 
one of his titles to the reverence with which he is regarded 
in Senegal. When he departed, his principles and polity 
being ignored, the Colony fell into confusion, and the 
Minister once more had recourse to the soldier who did his 
utmost for two years to repair the mischiefs, and was then 
driven away by the trying climate. His methods and 
manners must have been ignored by his successors, seeing 
that they have not retained the love or respect of the 
natives, among whom the golden days of General Faid- . 
herbe are pathetically remembered. From 1865 onwards 
to 1870, this valid invalide was employed in Algeria, 
varied by leave which he spent in France. He was at 
home in Lille when the foolish war broke out, but instead 
of giving him even a brigade, the Government thought 
that the Constantine Division would furnish labours suffi- 
ciently trying to a man who had expended so much vitality 
upon the unhealthy Colony of Senegal, or, more compre- 
hensively, Senegambia. The Government was wrong, for 
the sick man was one who controlled his afflicted carcass 
by a dominant will. He was fearless, but his greatest 
attribute was that most sustaining kind of cool moral 
courage which shines so brightly in days of adversity and 
hours of gloom. 

So far he had seen no war on a grand scale; had fought 
against neither Russians in the Crimea, nor Austrians in 
Italy ; his only adversaries had been Arabs and Kabyles, 
Mandingoes and Felletah. When he reached the Northern 
Departments, he found a very mixed army, which had just 
been beaten after a gallant fight near Amiens. The tri- 
colour still flew over Péronne, but Amiens and Rouen had 
fallen to the Germans. The French troops about Arras 
and Lille consisted mainly of marching regiments, so 
called, Mobiles and Moblots, and the kernel of the 
heterogeneous force were the famous Marines, four Line 
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battalions, together with some hundreds of men and officers 
who had escaped from the crash at Sedan. His cannon were 
relatively few, and he had only two squadrons of horse. 
These he organised into two corps d’armée, and with 
those he set out to beat “the Prussians” from Péronne, 
or at least draw as many of them as he could from 
the camps round Paris. He did not enter Lille until 
the first week in December. Three weeks after, his 
army was fighting on the River Hallue, near Amiens. 
And a stout battle he fought, showing what the personal 
influence of a strong chief can effect; for the half-trained 
French stood their ground until nightfall, inflicted severe 
losses, bivouacked on the field in fierce winter weather, and 
did not retreat back to their fortresses until the next day. 
Faidherbe was under the false impression that he engaged 
superior numbers ; so he was all through the campaign ; 
yet, in point of fact, he had the larger army, and what told 
against him was the endurance and superior mobility of 
his foes. Foiled there, he struck on the Germans at 
Bapaume, where both parties receded at the close of the 
day, and each claimed a victory. Faidherbe belonged to 
the old school which piqued itself on losing few or no guns, 
and considered that if their soldiers kept on the field, they 
were victorious. But the object of the Germans was to pre- 
vent an enemy from pressing up to relieve, or even interfere 
with, the siege of Paris. That purpose ever governed their 
action in pursuit ; so that, provided Faidherbe was repelled, 
the main object was attained. Judging by his report, 
he did not appreciate the situation from that point of 
view, or thought it impolitic to do so, in 1871. His latest 
effort with the made-up army into which he had breathed 
such a fighting spirit, was against St. Quentin, or rather, 
the German line of communications. Von Goeben, who 
opposed him, a master in his craft, being prepared for all 
contingencies, allowed the movement to develop itself, then 
fell heavily upon the French, and this time forced them to 
retreat at once, and followed them up. For the war was 
practically ended,—Chanzy had been driven from Le Mans, 
Werder had defeated Bourbaki, and on the day when St. 
Quentin was fought, the last great sortie from Paris, 
which Faidherbe’s bold march was intended to assist, was 
also lost and won. Still his fortitude was unshaken, his 
spirit as dauntless as ever; he organised his troops once 
more; and he insists that, at the date of the armistice, the 
Army of the North was as numerous “et plus aguerrie 
que jamais;’ but he adds the significant qualifica- 
tion, “un peu désillusionnée, cependant, il faut le dire.” 
That with such means he was able to do so much, 
and keep officers like Manteuffel and Von Goeben 
on the alert, tasking them severely when they met in 
battle, is the really admirable thing. Nevertheless, the 
campaign of Faidherbe, like those of Chanzy and Bour- 
baki, proves once more the enormous disparity between 
regular instructed soldiers, and mere multitudes of brave 
men clothed in uniforms and supplied with arms. But the 
General in the North judged the situation correctly at the 
last, for when officially asked whether the war could be con- 
tinued, he answered that his army was “ préte 4 succomber 
avec honneur.” Nothing could mark more plainly, at once 
the soldier’s and the statesman’s deliberate opinion. 

After his short and brilliant campaign, which brought 
him so much honour even in defeat, this noble and 
modest gentleman almost disappears from public view. 
He sat for a brief time in the Assembly at Bor- 
deaux ; he went on a scientific mission to Upper Egypt; 
he was Senator in 1879, and Grand Chancellor on 
the death of Vinoy, another sterling soldier, in 1880. 
His closing years were racked with pain; he was 
afflicted with paralysis and loss of memory. In short, the 
malady consequent on bitter exposure in 1847, itself a 
characteristic example of his devotion to duty, pursued 
him through forty-two years, and finally triumphed. 
Nearly all the soldiers who stood foremost in 1870-71 are 
now gone; and beyond two or three of the younger men 
who survive, no rising soldiers are discernible, at least to 
those outside the French War Office. Yet the Army is 
now reckoned by millions, and it was Napoleon who said 
there were only a very few Generals who could manceuvre 
three hundred thousand men. 


THE LIMITS OF PASTURE. 
i & spite of glib assertions which we frequently hear to 
the effect that arable farming does not pay, and that 
if landlords and tenants knew their own interest they 
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would co-operate in the extensive conversion of tillage into 


pasture, we find that the progress in this direction j @ 
Britain during recent years has been very slow It j aig 
that during the decade ending with 1888, the latest _ 
for which the figures have been published, there Ww ed 
increase of 1,834,901 acres of permanent pasture in Gh 
Britain ; but 829,867 acres of this quantity represent Fr 
increase in the total of land under cultivation, leavin 
a little over a million acres as the area of arable a , 
verted into permanent pasture in ten years. Near] rig 
thirds of this conversion, moreover, took place Fie he 
first half of the decade, so that the change has been b " 
trifling during the five years ending with 1888, avera = 
less than 80,000 acres per annum. Seeing that the — 
involves a diminished demand for labour, and a reduce 
gross return from the land, we are not able to join j 
the wish of those persons who would like to gee Pm 
become more rapid. For it must not be supposed that a 
diminished growth of corn necessarily implies an increased 
production of meat and milk. On the contrary, it is well 
known by experienced agriculturists that more meat is pre. 
duced on arable land than on pasture, taking equal areas 
If confirmation of this statement be needed, it is sufficient 
to state that, during the decade, sheep in Great Britain 
became fewer by over three millions, and pigs by about 
eighty thousand; while the increase in cattle was not 
much more than one-third of a million. As for agricultural 
and breeding horses, an increase of less than ten thousand 
is scarcely worth meutioning in this connection. Thege 
facts, it may readily be admitted, are no reply to the argu- 
ments of the advocates of increased permanent pasture, 
because their sole contention is that, by reducing expendi- 
ture, the farmer makes a small return from grass land pay 
better than a much larger one from land under tillage 
crops. That this is true in many cases we have no doubt, 
and where it is true, the farmer cannot be expected to 
refrain from converting a losing business into a paying one, 
out of regard for the welfare of his labourers. But if it be 
true, as 1s commonly represented, two questions at once 
arise. First, Why is it that the conversion of arable land 
into pasture is so very slow? And secondly, How is it 
that in Scotland, where rents and wages are higher than 
they are in England, the area of permanent pasture, not 
much over a million acres altogether, is actually smaller 
than it was in 1884 ? ” 

A single answer is a partial one to both questions. It 
is this,—that, as a rule, it pays a tenant better to sow land 
down with strong-growing grasses and clovers for four or 
five years, than to lay it down permanently. In the first 
place, the cost of a temporary pasture is much less than 
that of a permanent one properly laid down; and in the 
second place, the produce of the former is much greater 
than that of the latter, at any rate in its first few years. 
One may drive for miles through the dairy districts of the 
West of Scotland without seeing a piece of permanent 
pasture, and by far the greater portion of the acreage 
returned under that heading for other parts of Scotland 
is poor hill-land, quite unfit for cropping. The rich old 
pasture of some of the grazing districts of England and 
Treland, and of a small portion of Scotland, is extremely 
valuable ; but many years of growth} even on suitable soil, 
and in a moist climate, are required to bring grass land up 
to such perfection. It may be admitted that there is less 
truth than there was in the old adage, which declares that— 

“To break a pasture will make a man ; 
To make a pasture will break a man.” 
For one reason, breaking a good old pasture in these times 
of low prices for corn would be an act of folly, if the 
farmer intended to stay for many years on his holding; 
and, for another, the cost of grass seeds is less than it was 
formerly, while the knowledge. of the character of the 
grasses suitable for various soils is greater. It may pay a 
landlord to make permanent pasture, even on land not 
specially suited to it; but the tenants’ case, with an un- 
certain tenure, and without any claim to compensation as 
a rule, is quite different. Landlords generally have no 
capital to spare for doing the work, and they are not 
commonly willing to give their consent to its being done 
by their tenants, thus rendering themselves liable to 
pay compensation under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act when the tenants leave their holdings. Should 
a tenant, in spite of his disadvantages, run the risk of 
making permanent pasture, he cannot, after some years, 
plough it up again without being liable for damages ; 
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: lets it remain, he may have his rent put up 
and — of the improvement which he has made. 
— 2 this is unjust in the extreme ; but it is the law 
co theless, and it operates as a hindrance to 


and never 
rere of permanent pasture. On the other hand, 


the farmer, by laying down pages gone. ges - 
‘se his expenses to almost as great an extent as 1 

meio ted an equal area of arable land into grass for a 
ee while there are other advantages of no mean 
permanency ’ By sowing rye-grass, cock’s-foot, the fescues, 
= ag a to plants best suited to his soil, he obtains 
Ae for hay or for grazing at once; the stock fed 
7 aol crops for four years or more enrich the soil ; and the 
Jand has a rest from the growth of corn crops. Consequently, 
fter getting a fair or good return from his : seeds 
f ra few years, he has his land in excellent condition for 
scomme of corn and root crops, without the necessity of a 
heavy expenditure in manure. It is not surprising, then, 
that this system has lately been growing rapidly in favour, 
as preferable, for a tenant at any rate, to the extension of 
permanent pasture. In the Agricultural Returns, grasses 
under rotation ” are classed with clovers ; but there is no 
doubt that the considerable increase shown under the 
combined heading is due to the extension of temporary 

rass land. : 
ornere are other limitations to the extension of per- 
manent pasture yet to be mentioned. In some of the 
al arable districts, and particularly in the driest 
f the Eastern counties, the land does not “take to 
grass” very kindly. It is true that the improved know- 
ledge of the varieties of grasses best suited to districts in 
which the soil is stiff or sandy, and the rainfall small, has, 
to some extent, obviated this difficulty; but, although a 
pasture may be established on the Essex clays, or the Nor- 
folk sandy soils, the produce is never great, and it is quite 
insignificant in comparison with the heavy crops of clover, 
vetches, or temporary grasses, which can be produced on 
land of the former class, or with the results of turnip 
husbandry in the latter. If we turn to the Midlands, or 
other districts near the manufacturing centres, where 
pasture as a rule flourishes, we find that corn-growing still 
pays fairly in many instances, on account of the satisfactory 
returns obtained from the sale of the straw. This limitation 
to the extension of pasture is likely to be continuous, in 
spite of the counteracting influence of the growing use of 
peat-moss litter as a substitute for straw. The latter 
commodity must always be in considerable demand in the 
manufacturing districts for packing at least, and its price 
is often nearly as high as that of hay. Old-fashioned 
restrictions against the sale of straw, quite out of place in 
farm agreements now that artificial manures and feeding- 
stuffs are abundant and cheap, are fast dying out. 
Their continuance anywhere is a folly, as the manurial 
value of straw is a trifle in comparison with its sale 
value, and it is difficult to grow corn at current prices 
without loss, unless some of the straw is disposed of. Mr. 
Primrose M‘Connell, a lecturer on Agricultural Science at 
Oxford University, and a member of one of the little 
colonies of Scotch farmers settled in Essex, has recently 
published an account, showing how he can produce wheat 
with profit at 30s. a quarter. He does it by a conjunction 
of the system of growing temporary pasture, and thus 
keeping down expenses, and of the plan of selling straw. 
Without the latter means of profit, his account would show 
a balance on the wrong side, as far as the wheat crop is 
concerned. We might proceed to enlarge upon other 
limitations to the increase of permanent pasture, such as 
the extending cultivation of fruit and market-garden pro- 
duce ; but enough has been said to show the improbability 
of the land of Great Britain going to any much greater 
extent than at present out of arable cultivation, even with 
the price of corn as miserably low as it is now. It is to be 
borne in mind that the expenses of farming are very much 
less than they were even ten years ago, rent and most other 
branches of expenditure having been greatly reduced; and 
if any considerable advance in the value of corn should 
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question, but certainly the opposition is there. 
which will be found in our correspondence columns, he main- 
tains, as we understand him, that a State cannot steal from 
its own subjects, the right of property being a mere creation 
of laws dictated by human convenience. 
the laws, the State cannot, if it acts through law, be said to 
break the laws; and the only valid reason for not stripping 
the rich is, therefore, the unwisdom of such a course of policy. 
Asa matter of fact, the State does take money from its sub- 
ject, sometimes against his will. 
example. 





| 
| 
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MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON STATE MORALITY. 
T is with a sense of amused surprise that we find ourselves 
directly opposed to Mr. Llewelyn Davies upon a moral 
In the letter 


As the State makes 


“Take the poor-rate as an 
If a destitute man takes from me the value of a 
silver spoon, to supply the need of himself and his family, 


law and opinion pronounce him to be a thief; but if the State 


takes from me the same value, seizing my spoon if I decline 
to pay in cash, and applies it to the maintenance of the same 
man, no one supposes that a theft is committed.” 

We may mention en passant, though it is of no importance, 
that Mr. Davies mistakes the meaning of our sentence of last 
week. We intended to allude to mob action rather than legal 
action, and to intimate that the extent of the mob, even if it 
included all Englishmen, made no difference. That, however, 
is a detail beside the true issue, and we are quite ready to meet 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies on his own ground, and in his own way. 
We maintain, first of all, that property isnot merely a creation 
of law, Robinson Crusoe alone on his island having a property- 
right in the crop he sowed, and consequently a right to defend 
it even by violence against any, savages or other, who would 
take it away. That which a man creates is his by a right 
antecedent to law, though no doubt the right may be regu- 
lated, and therefore destroyed, by the State acting as agent 
for the whole community. That, however, is again a minor 
matter, Robinson Crusoes being infrequent ; but we also main- 
tain that, whether property is a creation of law or not, the 
State can steal, or at all events, as the word “ stealing ” 
conveys a notion of slyness, can commit a violent robbery 
with the intention of robbing. It does so rob whenever it 
takes property unjustly with the intention of being unjust 
for its own benefit. Does Mr. Davies mean to assert that 
such taking is impossible ? He would smile at his own notion 
if “the State” were a Sultan or an Emperor instead of a 
Parliament, and there is nothing in the many-headedness of 
a Parliament to exempt it from the moral law. It has no body 
to be kicked, perhaps, but it has certainly a soul to be damned. 
Mr. Davies says the State has a right to take his tea-spoon, 
though the burglar has not, and, in fact, does take it; but he 
is entirely wrong. The State has no right of the kind. It 
has a right, in the interest of the community, to take all its 
subjects’ tea-spcons and sell them for revenue, which it 
wants; but it has no right to take the tea-spoon of Mr. 
Davies only, by Bill specially directed against him. That 
is ro»dbery, and nothing else, and the fact that the people 
sanction it makes no difference whatever. They are not the 
authors of the moral law, though demagogues sometimes say 
so. We give such a transaction, when it occurs, and it is 
always occurring somewhere or other, a big name—namely; 
“confiscation ”—but it is robbery none the less; and if the 
motive is gain, sinful robbery too. Suppose the State, in 
order to avoid further rates, or to make paupers more com- 
fortable, passed an Act for seizing the whole property of the 
Rothschild family, which really would perceptibly reduce the 
poor-rates,—would not that be robbery, sheer robbery by 
force? And what is the difference between that and stealing, 
except that it would be open? The State has no moral right 
whatever to that money, but takes it unjustly for its own 
benefit, and that is theft. King John had a legal right, we 
believe, to tax all Jews in the Kingdom, they being, by custom 
or law, within his peculium; but when he took money from 
one Jew, Isaac of York, under penalty of the loss of his teeth, 
that was robbery. If Parliament to-morrow passed a law 


result from the inerease of population and of mixed farming | seizing the estates of all Jews, and of them only, that would 


in America and other great corn-growing countries, helped 
perhaps by a rise in rail and ocean freights, which have 
been almost ruinously low of late, we shall expect to see 
the acreage of permanent pasture in this country reduced. 
Those who are always crying for pasture forget that 


farmers know their own business, and that if pasture were | 


80 profitable, grass would spread fast over the land. 


be clear robbery, even though all the money were expended to 
keep up leper-hospitals. It would be an unjust acquisition 
of money, in breach of the understood social contract, for 
selfish advantage,—that is, to avoid a general, and there- 


| fore unpopular tax; and if that is not robbery, there is no 





such thing. Sultan Mahmoud, the terrible slayer of the 
Janissaries, used to plunder the rich Armenians of Con- 
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stantinople, and Mr. Davies would not hesitate to call 
him a thief; and if he was guilty, why is Parliament to 
be pronounced innocent? In striking at the rich alone 
in order to spare.the poor, the State would be robbing a 
class, just as, in the case imagined, it would be robbing the 
Rothschild family. We can give him an illustration which 
our correspondent will, we are sure, acknowledge to be appo- 
site. Suppose the two Houses, in order to abolish all taxes 
pressing on the poor, attacked the “bloated bondholder ”— 
that is, repudiated Consols—would that be robbery or not? 
There is not a moralist in the world who would not answer in 
the affirmative; and the contract which guards the bondholder 
is morally no stronger ‘than that which guards individuals 
and classes from fiscal legislation specially intended to strip 
them without allegation of crime. Mr. Davies says the State 
has a right to his life, and therefore to his property; but it 
has no right of the kind. It has a right to send a class into 
action for the defence of the country, which may include 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies; but it has no right to pick out our 
correspondent just to be rid of him, or for any other advan- 
tage to itself. David had a right to put men in the forefront 
of the battle, but not to expend Uriah just because he wanted 
to. It is, of course, very rare for a State to have the true 
animus furendi which makes the difference between taking 
and theft; but still, the case may occur. It did occur in 
France when the Convention plundered the émigrés to 
fill the military chest, and once, at least, in a singu- 
larly definite way, in our own history. The only Celtic 
Parliament ever assembled in Ireland passed a law con- 
fiscating the estates of all absentees who did not surrender by 
a fixed date, and then, till the date was passed, concealed the 
law. Would Mr. Davies for a moment deny that that was 
robbery; yet no law was ever more formal or more legal, and 
no Parliament ever more truly representative? The whole 
community, except the robbed, approved the Act. 


We are among those who uphold the right of the State, 
which is, of course, identical with the whole community, 
to what many politicians consider an extreme degree. We 
do not question its right to enforce a conscription, or to 
impress sailors in war-time, or to impose an income-tax of 
twenty shillings in the pound for adequate reason, or to sus- 
pend laws during an insurrection or an invasion, or, in fact, 
to do anything necessary to its own preservation. But 
we maintain that it can no more innocently act with con- 
scious injustice than an individual can; and can, and occa- 
sionally does, commit all the crimes possible to a corporation, 
which cannot in the nature of things break the fifth or the 
seventh commandment. Above all,a State can murder and it 
‘can steal; and it commits the first crime when it executes any 
one knowing the execution to be unjust, and the second when 
it orders one man or one class to pay special taxes in order to 
benefit another. It steals if it takes Holland House from 
Lord Ilchester in order to maintain the salubrity of Ken- 
sington. If it wants to preserve that salubrity, let it pay. 
Mr. Davies’s argument, if pressed a little farther, would 
affirm that, as regards States, the only foundation of morality 
is utility; but why, if that doctrine is false as regards an 
individual, is it true as regards a corporation of individuals ? 
Or why, if it is true, should Socialists, once in a majority, 
hesitate to redistribute all property? They would be the 
State, and they would, in their own judgment, be acting 
not only wisely but benevolently. Mr. Gladstone has 
grown somewhat lax in his ethics of late, tolerating boy- 
cotting and the like; but even he says, in describing 
ideas attributed to Mr. Keay, that to take the land of all pro- 
prietors for the nation without compensation is “robbery.” 
Mr. Davies, on the other hand, maintains, or at all events 
seems to maintain, that it would not be robbery, but that it 
would only be an unwise action, at variance with “the general 
sense of equity, which is offended by arbitrary and unequal 
interference with individuals and classes; the perception that 
aggression upon the rich will be injurious to the general 
prosperity; and the feeling that the confidence bred by order 
and regularity and security is of higher value to a community 
than any increase of the public revenue.” That sentence 
will delight Anarchists, whose “general sense of equity” is 
offended by individual property, who think “aggression upon 
the rich ” beneficial to the general community, and who “ feel 
that the confidence bred by order and regularity and security ” 
is the first of social nuisances. If they become the majority, 








they will be “the State,” and, as far as we can understand Mr 
Davies, they will be bound, as regards property, by no lene 
higher than their own conception of what is good for the com, 
munity at large. To affirm that, is surely to affirm the an. 
existence of any higher law at all, whether contained in the 
tables of stone, or in the unwritten code that binds the 
universal conscience. 





THE CONGRESS MANIA. 


af HAT is the use of these perpetual Congresses?” jg a 

question which the public is beginning to ask. Nor can 
the interrogatory be regarded as an unnatural one, for day by 
day the astonished householder unfolds his morning paper to 
find a column or so of telegrams describing how this or that 
learned body has been in session in some capital or other of 
the Old or of the New World. The Doctors meet in one place, 
the Women’s Rights women in another, the Orientalists o; 
the Egyptologists or the Theosophists in a third, and the 
clergy of the Established Church in a fourth; the “three 
Americas” are holding a Congress in Washington ; while the 
British Association is nothing but a congeries of Congresses 
on all imaginable subjects, from the ultimate molecule to the 
measurement of women’s waists. The Paris Exhibition has 
this year produced a very epidemic of such gatherings, and 
these throughout the summer have been constantly firing off 
minute-guns in the shape of papers and addresses which are 
well calculated to produce a feeling of wearisomeness, if not 
of positive loathing, among those who faithfully read their 
newspapers. 

‘Is there anything,’ asks the wearied public, ‘that these 
gentlemen and ladies manage to get from their annual 
swarmings which could not be got equally well, or, indeed, a 
great deal better, from the circulation of books and 
pamphlets? They meet together in hot and crowded rooms, 
and debate their special subjects; but is it not a little absurd 
to pretend that by means of such miscellaneous and col- 
loquial discussions—mere dialectical philanderings without 
either soul or substance—that the work of science can be 
furthered? The Professor learns the secrets of Nature in his 
study or in his laboratory, not in the public hall; and when hehas 
made his discoveries, he had far better reveal them to the world 
through the medium of the printing-press than by shouting 
them froma rostrum. Congresses may do very well for those who 
have to persuade. For the enunciation of the absolute dogmas 
of science they are entirely unfitted.’ Unquestionably there 
is a good deal of truth apparent in all this, and no doubt the 
pomposity of the Congresses and their frequenters and con- 
veners justifies a good deal of irritation on the part of the 
plain man. Asa final pronouncement, however, the opinion is 
essentially unjust, for it leaves out of sight one very important 
matter. People do not give up being human beings because 
they take to this or that form of scientific investigation. If 
they did, and if all the natural philosophers were mere 
abstractions, Congresses might be dismissed on the ground 
that it is impossible they can do anything to widen the 
span of knowledge. Since, however, even investigators are 
men, and since the scholars are at bottom much like the un- 
learned, Congresses will always possess a very real attraction 
for all those who are interested in the subjects discussed. In 
the first place, they satisfy the social instincts of those who 
attend them in a way which nothing else can. Take, as an 
example, the ethnologist steeped in the lore that pertains to 
the races of to-day and of the past. In his own town, in his 
own family, there is probably no one who either properly under- 
stands, or who can even endure to listen to him. When he 
discourses on cave-men, or the Euskarians and the Iberians, 
he is talking the language dearest to his heart and to his 
brain, but it is a foreign language to those around him. 
Hence it happens that the men of intellectual interests 
not shared by their neighbours feel like strangers in a 
foreign land. They may like their home surroundings well 
enough, but every now and then there comes a sickening 
longing to meet with their own kind, and to babble freely 
about the thousand things which, though so real to them, are 
the vaguest shadows to the rest of the world. Men always de- 
sire to make confidences to each other on whatever profoundly 
interests them, and to get in return answers which, even 
if unappreciative, shall at least have “ the sympathy of compre- 
hension.” Weall understand why the Irish or the Germans or 
the Swedes in America love to meet and talk together, though 
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d talking advances nothing. The desire of the 

scientific particularist is just the same. He wants to live for a 
little in a world where he may use familiarly words and modes 
of thought which other men regard as only fit for encyclopzdias, 
_-where, in fact, like the scholar whom Mr. Matthew Arnold 
chaffed so unmercifully, he may talk of celts, nebulous en- 
yelopes, angles of incidence, and the like, and be “ readily 
understood.” Those who journey to the Congresses delude 
themselves with no actual hope of learning anything new, 
but they know that they will be able to live for a short while 
surrounded by an atmosphere of their special subject,—to be 
allowed, in fact, to talk shop to their hearts’ content. ‘ But,’ 
it may be urged by the contemner of Congresses, ‘ this is 
simply making out these much-belauded gatherings to be 
mere parties of pleasure. If that is the only apology that can 
be given for them, then let them come down from the lofty 
pedestal of superiority on which they now claim to be placed.’ 
By all means; but to call them parties is not necessarily 
to condemn them. Though the real aim of their fre- 
quenters may be intellectual pleasure, it is by no means im- 
possible that many a man will get new inspiration from the 
human friction to which he will be exposed. Men in com- 
munion breed enthusiasm, and many a sluggish or dreamy 
nature is first stirred to action by intercourse with his fellows. 
A scientific investigator may, when alone, have struck on an 
original line of thought. In the seclusion of his study he is, 
‘however, half-afraid of prosecuting it. ‘ Probably,’ he tells 
himself, ‘the thing is not really new. I have never happened 
tosee it recorded; that is all. Very likely, ten or twelve years 
ago, this or that man of science started on the same quest and 
found only a mare’s-nest. To spend labour on a matter so 
uncertain would then be preposterous, and would in all 
probability end in getting me laughed at as the pompous 
follower of a false scent.? Such are the thoughts that often 
kill originality. Suppose, however, that the man we are 
picturing is able to mix with those of like pursuits. He can 
then tell them his fancied discovery without exposing himself 
to the danger of a ridiculous failure. He can say to those 
of greater eminence than himself :—‘Is there, do you 
think, anything in my notion?’ ‘Is it worth following up, 
and will it lead to a practical result?’ ‘Has any one else 
been before me?’ ‘Am I perhaps only hunting a shadow? 
The putting of a thousand such questions, and the answers 
they receive, do not appear on the minutes recording the 
transactions of the Congresses; but for all that, they are a 
great part of the work accomplished. We do not doubt that 
plenty of the toilers in the fields of knowledge who attended 
the British Association this year, went back to their work 
with fresh courage and with hopes renewed. In the contact 
of man with man, sparks were struck that kindled many 
a torch destined some day or other to help illumine 
the darkness of the world. There are very few horses which 
will go their best pace without a word of encouragement, and 
the rule holds equally good with men. Sympathy and 
encouragement are gained at the Congresses which seem 
so tedious and so barren to the outsider, and for this reason 
they are tolerated by many men who might naturally be 
expected to shrink from the emptiness and pomposity of their 
public proceedings. 


their meeting an 


Beyond this, which we take to be the main use of Congresses, 
they are also valued because they give men engaged in the 
same sort of work the opportunity to see each other’s faces. 
Though most people will in the abstract be ready enough to 
admit that nothing is more deceptive than the human face 
and demeanour, and that iron resolution may lurk behind 
‘a babyish exterior, or weakness and cunning be hidden by 
* countenance marked with genial serenity, each in his 
own heart believes that he or she has the talisman for 
gauging character by the expression of the eyes, the curve of 
the lip, or the unconscious expansion and contraction of the 
brow, Those who are most ready to say that it would be 
unfair and absurd to condemn a man because of his face, 
would, when it comes to the point, no more think of engaging 
2 servant to fill a confidential place without a personal inter- 
view, than they would of appointing a discharged felon to 
guard their cash-boxes. In the same way, before accepting a 
man’s theories, or even his deductions on some scientific 
point, a fellow-investigator is by no means disinclined 
to have a sight of the discoverer himself. No doubt a 
trustworthy manner cannot make demonstrable what was 





not demonstrable before, or destroy the logical fitness of 
a proposition in the exact sciences. Still, those who are 
wavering whether they shall follow such-and-such a track 
like to see what sort of man it is who undertakes to be their 
leader. ‘Is he merely a plausible hunter of mare’s-nests, or 
ishe a real philosopher? Can I trust his judgment, or must I 
work out for myself every minute detail of proof in the 
propositions he states?’ These are the questions which most 
men dislike to answer before they have actually seen the 
subject of the inquiry, have heard him speak, and have 
noticed his manner. The Congresses, in fact, help the men 
of science, just as public meetings assist the politicians to 
gauge the quality of statesmen, and if for no other reason, 
they should be maintained. As long as men and women are 
governed by instinct as well as reason, so long will there be a 
place for gatherings of those engaged in the same professions, 
businesses, or modes of study. 





A RARE CHARACTER. 


T is possible to distinguish three kinds of ignorant men. 
Two are unconsciously ignorant,—the ignoramus and the 
ordinary ignorant man; the third is the man who knows he is 
ignorant. An ignoramus has no capacity for knowledge, and 
imagines that there is, after all, really nothing to know. An 
ordinary ignorant man thinks that the set of facts he is ac- 
quainted with, and the half-notions that make a kind of twilight 
in his mind, are the sum of knowledge. He knows everything 
of something,—his business, his profession; or, if he has the 
means, he calls himself a man of the world, and is a passed 
master in social science: not the new science of the philo- 
sophers, but the old and more difficult science of Don 
Adriano de Armado and Beau Brummel. Men conscious of 
their ignorance are rare. We all know them, the few 
cultured ones who on their death-beds are still groping 
for more light. But there is a subdivision of con- 
sciously ignorant men with which the world is perhaps less 
familiar. They are not rarer than the men of culture, but 
they are more difficult to know, being, as a rule, unpublished 
and unconversable. One such we knew. He was a wanderer 
who haunted the world after a fashion of his own. For years 
he did not enter town or city. He never stated to himself 
the cause of his horror of large communities, and, when he 
tried to explain it to others, he gave but a vague account 
of it. The sight of flagstones made him shudder; lamp- 
posts were as terrible to him as gallows-trees; houses of 
more than two storeys seemed to menace him; the noise of 
traffic benumbed his faculties; throngs of men talking of 
business and pleasure, and looking at him as he passed—few 
of them doubtless noticing him—made him feel as if his soul 
had been torn from his body like a letter from an envelope, 
glanced at, and then crumpled up and thrust into a pocket 
among keys and cash. He had forgotten the develop- 
ment of this mood, as the man forgets how the child 
learned the alphabet. He roamed about among villages, 
shunning above all things railways and chimney-stalks. His 
reading was a counterpart of his travels. Except Tenny- 
son, he had no patience with any poet later than Sir Walter 
Seott. Of science and philosophy he knew nothing. His 
acquaintance with history was of an exceedingly salient 
nature. The French Revolution had been branded on his 
brain by Carlyle’s book; he had some nebulous ideas of the 
Norman Conquest; the Tudor period he knew with more 
certainty. These three bits of history lay down together in as 
neighbourly a fashion as a Cast of an Assyrian bull, a head 
of Marcus Aurelius, and a Saxon Bishop’s crozier have done in 
a certain country museum. This adventitious contiguity was 
the only union known to him, but he sometimes felt that 
were he to study the intervals, he would find a true con- 
nection between the three periods, they were so comfortable 
together in his mind. He had no special knowledge, no culture ; 
he had no opinions that he could express. When he rose in 
the morning, his mind was a blank. He went out, and the 
sun drew pictures on his sight. Imagination, like a magic- 
lantern, threw these, magnified and luminous, on the blank 
screen of his mind; he watched and wondered. This was bis 
life along the country lanes and river-sides; but he found 
his way to London at last. 
He had, for the time being, ceased to delight in 
his ignorance and his power of wonder, and he came to 
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read in the British Museum. Having received the theurgic 
green ticket, he looked through the glass screen, palpitating, 
as a child looks into its first peep-show, or rather with the 
awe of a wizard’s acolyte watching at the mouth of a cave 
where Fate is brewing in cauldrons, and Life and Death 
crouch obedient. Surely here was the cure for ignorance. 
Within this dome, as in a gigantic orrery, one might sit and 
study the magnitude and orbit of all the constellations that 
now burn, or that have ever lit the intellectual firmament- 
Here has been decreed “a stately pleasure dome,” the haunt 
of the Muses, where even the deaf and dumb Goddess of 
Statistics has an altar. With hope, with joy, he passed in, 
and tremblingly took possession of a table, like an expert 
conjurer, by placing his hat on it. He looked about him, then 
seized his hat again. Intuitively he perceived that he had 
entered one of the most melancholy portions of enclosed 
space in these islands. The sun was shining, and the 
windows, dim, like cataract-covered eyes, seemed ready to 
fall out, ashamed of their dinginess. The jaded sunbeams 
reached the melancholy gilding on the rows of presses, and 
it seemed to him as if a lance from heaven had pierced 
the gloom of Tophet, and touched with a more ethereal 
light the flames that girdle the home of the lost. Then he 
saw men and women, young and old, and all with a purpose, 
busy studying books in order to make books, or to help others 
to make books. He thought, “Are there not millions 
of books here already?” and he sighed. The great dome 
appeared to him like the great skull of a super-encyclopedic 
head. The musty odour infected his fancy, and he thought 
again, “This mass of heterogeneous knowledge festers, and 
these are the maggots, the book-worms that are born of it, and 
live upon it.” But he turned faint, and went outside for some 
pure air “to sweeten his imagination.” He left London at 
once, and passed the whole of the next day in a country inn, 
reading “Enid” slowly, line by line, pausing between the lines, 
grateful for the keener temper which his plunge into the city 
had given his power of appreciation. He has not revisited 
London, but loiters about the country, summer and winter, 
watching and wondering. 


THE ESSEX ARCHIPELAGO. 


YING between the rivers Crouch and Roach—alias the 
Broomhill Water—and the Maplin Sands, are the six 
Essex Islands, Wallasea, Potton, Rashley, New England, 
Havengore, and Foulness: rich deep-clodded lands, growing 
five and six quarters of wheat to the acre, and fattening cattle ; 
divided by deep tidal creeks, in which are the quiet oyster-beds 
that produce the “ Maldon Natives.” Only fifty miles from 
London, it is a pleasant Sunday excursion for a vacation 
worker to walk for miles along the sands, with the healthy 
sea-breeze alone meeting him, for so solitary is it that you 
can bathe carelessly in the open; and, after a service in a 
country church, thronged full of country-folk such as George 
Elliot has described as of fifty years ago, be back at night. 
For the pilgrim from London, the best starting-point is 
Shoeburyness, and the Great Eastern Railway makes the 
only unpleasant part of the journey, for every carriage is 
filled twice full with boisterous East-End lovers and _ high- 
plumed lasses, or family parties, with children so numerous 
and vigorous—the youngest at nurse, the elder crawling 
on your knee—that one wishes for a moderate Malthusian 
like Herod; but all these are bound for the delights 
of Southend, and one them no more ;—one can 
return by the Burnham line. Arriving at Shoeburyness, 
leaving to the right the big guns and soldiers down at 
South Shoebury, the way to Foulness is left-handed to Great 
Wakering, either by the fields or the road, where, broad as it 
is, the tall elms meet over head. Whichever way you go, the 
mainland is left at Great Wakering; and the next question is, 
“ How is the tide 2” If itis “up,” you can go by the Coast- 
guard Ferry to Havengore; if it is “ out,” by Wakering Stairs 
along the “ Broom Road.” For the great difficulty in these 
islands is the communication; none of the creeks are bridged, 
and only between Foulness and Wallasea is there a regular 
ferry, and so one must take one’s chance of a fisherman or 
coastguard, or an oyster-watcher to put one across at a 
discretionary fee; but often you may shout loud, long, and in 
vain. The oyster-beds lying inland about Potton Island and 
up to the Crouch are carefully patrolled at high and low tide 
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old salt is the watcher, who as he rows you along the brimmin 
creek, will tell you all about dredging and spate and oyster 
beds; but, alas, he is too honest. 

It is only possible to ford the creeks barefooted and muddy. 
legged at dead low water; but soon after high tide, while the 
ereeks are still full of water, you can get along the “ Broom 
Road” out at sea on the sands. For the bottom of these 
creeks is too soft and deep to bear horses and carts, so al] 
the dranght of the country-side goes by “The Brooms.” 4 
singular highway this, repaired by no Board, and minded by 
no waywarden, stretching for seven miles to Fishermen's 
Head, near the point of Foulness, along the level sands half a 
mile out at sea, marked every twenty yards by bundles of 
Brooms fixed firmly in the sand and rising a foot above. Ag 
you walk down from Great Wakering, the country lies so low 
that you can see no sea, but only the continuous rim of the 
protecting dyke, and the sails and smoke of the shipping 
rising above it, so one wonders whether or not the Brooms will 
be covered and if one can get across ; till at Wakering Stairs 
you mount the sea-wall and perceive to your left the long line 
of black dots ; and to your right rising high in broken pieces the 
crumbling remains of a sea-wall that has been bitten through 
by the waves. It is best and pleasantest to remove boots 
and socks, for the first two hundred yards are muddy, and in 
places there are little rills to cross; and then it is healthy and 
delightful to expand one’s feet, cramped with the season’s 
dancing in patent leathers, in the oozy sea-mud or on the 
warm dry sand. The road goes straight out to sea for 
a quarter-of-a-mile, and then as the sand grows firm and dry 
the way turns and runs parallel to the sea-wall, half-a-mile to 
a quarter-of-a-mile away. And so it is all along; if you keep 
by the Brooms you have good walking, but it is not everywhere 
that you can strike shorewards to the sea-wall from the Brooms; 
a stranger had better wait till he can see a way marked bya 
tall stake or brooms at Havengore Head, Shelford Head, or 
Rugwood Head; if not, you may chance to fall into mud— 
“black grounds” they call them—near the shore. Not that it 
is dangerous, for the mud is not more than ankle-deep at 
the worst, nor unless you are out beyond the Brooms does 
the tide come in faster than one can walk or, at least, 
run so as to outpace it; but you may chance to get 
wet, wading some rill or channel between the Brooms and 
the shore which fills deep with land-water long before the 
Brooms are covered. For the Brooms are a sort of bar, and 
the tide comes, as it were, from inland, rushing up fast from 
the Crouch River along the island creeks and the Haven, 
channels that grow deeper inland, but shallow-off to the 
sand-bar of ‘The Brooms,” where it meets the tide coming 
from the sea. For along the sea-wall, and much more 
farther inland, the three creeks that separate Foulness, 
New England, and Havangore from each other and the main- 
land seem broad and deep, but their exit to the sea depresses 
the level of the Broom Road only a few inches for a dozen 
yards; and soit may happen that turning the tide by running 
out to sea, you may cross dryfoot a creek that you could not 
wade inland. And the Brooms rarely have more than two or 
three feet of water over them, unless a spring tide or an 
Eastern gale drives the water up to the top of the sea-wall. 
Still, along these flats the tide is very variable, being some- 
times an hour and a half before or after its due hour, according 
as itis kept back or banked up; so astranger should be careful. 

The islands differ in size and cultivation of land. Potton is 
quite inland, and does not touch the sea. Wallasea, between 
the Crouch and the Roach, is now connected with the main- 
land by a causeway. The smallest is Rashley; it and New 
England and Havengore are mere single farms, mainly 
pasturage, the latter owned and occupied by a local squire, 
“he,” as a labourer tells one, “that sits at the chair at 
Shoebury.” But each island is surrounded by a ring fence 
in the shape of a strong sea-wall, sometimes faced with stone, 
put up no one knows when, by no one knows whom—perhaps 
by the Romans, much Roman pottery having been found in 
the islands—but maintained by the landlords at an expense 
that sometimes swamps the rent. Foulness is the largest 
island, of some 5,000 acres—5 miles long by 2} broad. A 
primitive land: as one looks round one might think that this 
is what all rural England was like two hundred years ago: 
there are here no improvements. There are no roads and no 
road-rates in the island, just wandering cart-tracks, between 
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farm to farm, converging on the inn and the two 
3 that cluster round the church; and when 
the ruts grow too deep, the farmers plough them in. The 
church, replacing an ancient chapel, is new and large, 

mly and well filled with a quiet country congregation, as 
-” men as women ; plain-looking, decently-dressed, honest 
SS of them of Dutch origin, as the names Dow and 
Dowse on the gravestones outside testify, but English now, 
the patriarchs in white jackets and furry top-hats, the 
young “bucks” in black velvet collars. To these islanders 
; yenerable parson of ,the old school, with a long beard 
and a black gown, expounds the snares of Satan. And 
the island is the haunt of countless sea birds, and rare 
varieties here undisturbed breed and multiply ; for though 
the sea-shooting is almost free, still but few strangers 
come to shoot here. For the farmers there is excellent 
partridge shooting, thirty to fifty brace in the day the church- 
warden said was an ordinary bag. There is now a daily post 
in and out, but the hour varies with the tide, as does every- 
thing in the island—the labourers, half mariners, can always 
tell you when it is high water—and the tide may be their 
enemy; for in winter, during bitter, strong East gales, some- 
times it leaps over and sometimes it breaks the sea-wall, and 
then every one crowds thither with carts and bags to build 
out again the German Ocean. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE AND THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
[To THe Fpiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Referring to what I said at Carlisle as to the dangers 
of which socialistic legislation has to beware, you observe :— 
“He does not quite sufficiently repudiate the notion, now so 
prevalent, that we may steal if only the theft is for the benefit 
of many. All England has no more right to take one silver 
spoon than any individual burglar has.” 

I confess that I hardly understand your position. It would 
interest your readers at the present time if you would discuss 
what stealing is, as an act of the State. Most of us have 
been assuming that “all England” has the right of taking 
silver spoons at its discretion, and uses it freely. Take the 
poor-rate as an example. If a destitute man takes from me 
the value of a silver spoon, to supply the need of himself and 
his family, law and opinion pronounce him to be a thief; but 
if the State takes from me the same value, seizing my spoon 
if I decline to pay in cash, and applies it to the maintenance 
of the same man, no one supposes that a theft is committed. 

The rights of ownership constitute a perplexing question. 
Perhaps I may best promote discussion by stating briefly 
what appears to me to be the truest account of ownership. To 
speak strictly, no one has an inherent ownership of anything. 
We may reply to Mr. Henry George :—* We must go much 
further than you do. If a man cannot own land, neither can 
he own gold. He himself is not his own.” The ancient poet 
of evolution held this principle in common with St. Paul :-— 
‘4 Vita mancipio nulli datur.” All human ownership 
is secondary and superficial; it depends for its definition and 
security on law or custom, whilst it has its primary roots 
in the common struggles and conveniences of human life. A 
man gets hold of something, and likes to keep hold of it; 
and it is perceived to be for the general advantage that he 
should be allowed to possess it under conditions; and 
general rules, defining the allowed rights of owners, are 

adopted by the communit y, and corrected from time to time 
4s experience and knowledge may suggest. The possessor’s 
power to fight for what he has may at any moment be one of 
the influences which go to form the custom or law. The 
divine law against stealing does not recognise ownership as 
inhering in the individual; it prohibits the individual from 
taking possession by force or fraud of what does not belong 
to him. 
it is inconceivable that a man should have a right to put 
en on anything whatever, and say to “all England:” 
..,, 818 mine, and you will break the divine law if you touch 
it.” What possessions are exchangeable against a man’s life ? 








And the State is everywhere believed to have a right to take 
‘ny one of its subjects, and to place him in front of a 
cannon which may blow him into fragments. The burglar 
Senerally allows an alternative: “ Your silver spoons ov your | 








life!” The State, with an easy conscience, seizes on the life, 
and makes it food for powder. If the State has a right to 
take my person, has it not a fortiori a right to take my goods ? 
I deliberately refrained from appealing to a divine law 
which forbids the State to steal what belongs to individuals, 
because I hold that the attempt to formulate such a law 
introduces gratuitous confusion into social polities. I know 
of no principle of inherent individual right which bars the 
State from appropriating the possessions of the rich. But I 
think there are three forces which should, and which will, 
check such action,—the general sense of equity, which is offended 
by arbitrary and unequal interference with individuals and 
classes; the perception that aggression upon the rich will be 
injurious to the general prosperity; and the feeling that the 
confidence bred by order and regularity and security is of 
higher value to a community than any increase of the public 
revenue. How to make taxation quite satisfactory all round, 
seems to me a problem of baffling difficulty; but when the 
question is whether a certain impost is equitable or not, nothing 
is gained by affirming that the State will be stealing like a 
burglar if it adopts it. And the principle that no one has 
original or natural rights of ownership against the interest 
and the judgment of the community, may affect considerably 
our views about the equity of taxation —I am, Sir, K&e., 
Kirkby Lonsdale, September 30th. J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 





THE DIVINING-ROD. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—I am unwilling to trouble you with my experience in 
this matter, because of the avowed antagonism of our re- 
spective opinions in regard to such subjects. At the same 
time, I should like to inform your readers how I dealt with a 
“water-finder ” when lately in the North of England. The 
method was due in part to a distinguished medical friend who 
happened to form one of the party staying in L Castle, 
where the experiments were made. I venture to think that it 
would be of interest were Mullins, and also the lady men- 
tioned in Mr. McKnight’s letter, subjected to the test which we 
imposed upon the youth Rodwell with such definite result. It 
must be obvious to any one who reads the accounts of “ water- 
finders” lately published in your columns, that, quite apart from 
any question as to the causes of the movement of the divining- 
rod, the ability of the water-finder to indicate—by whatever 
means it may be—running water beneath the ground hitherto 
unknown to other individuals, is very far from being proved. 
Sometimes the “ diviner ” indicates water hitherto unknown to 
Mr. X—(who writes in wonderment to the newspapers), but 
well enough known to surveyors and geologists. Sometimes 
the diviner indicates water hitherto undiscovered, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, in a position where water is likely enough 
to be found. Frequently the diviner makes a bad shot, or his 
assertions pass without verification. Of these instances there 
are not records, but only of the successful or loosely verified 
“ discoveries.” Now, it oceurred to my medical friend 
and myself that we could not test the “discoveries” of 
Master Rodwell by sinking wells wherever he might indicate 
water, and we therefore determined to admit, for the sake 
of further experiment on his powers, that running water 
existed in the ground beneath his feet, at the spots which he 
indicated. He was guided in these indications by the forcible 
upward movement of a “ V ”-shaped hazel-twig which he held 
in his two hands. Master Rodwell solemnly perambulated the 
terrace and roads surrounding L—— Castle, and indicated no 
less than five spots, widely separate, beneath which he de- 
clared running water to exist. Whatever might be the cause, 
when he stood over these spots his hazel-twig firmly rose 
in his two hands. The “discovered” spots were care- 
fully marked, and Master Rodwell was taken into the castle. 
He was now scientifically blindfolded,—that is to say, 
large plugs of cotton-wool were placed over his orbits, and 
bound down by a silk handkerchief. He was led through 
various parts of the castle, turned round three times at 
iutervals, and brought out to the open by a door other than 
that from which he had proceeded in his first tour. He stepped 
almost directly on to one of the “spots” previously “discovered” 
by him, but this time there was no movement of the hazel. 
He was taken over every one of the spots previously marked 
by him; but in no single case did he rediscover by aid of the 
hazel the spot he had marked when not blindfolded. On the 
other hand, he marked nine new spots,—as though he were 
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trying (an enemy might say) to hit by luck one of his 
previous discoveries. The hazel moved firmly up at the new 
spots, as it had at the old ones, on the first, though not on the 
second round. To complete the proof of this boy’s imposture, 
we made him walk obliquely across a courtyard along the line 
of a subterranean conduit in which water was actually running 
at the moment, and at no time whilst he was on this line did 
the divining-rod erect itself. : 

It is, of course, true that to have proved A an impostor is 
not ground enough for holding B and C, who make similar 
pretensions, to.be also impostors. My object in writing to 
you is not to assert that B and C are impostors. I think it a 
very reasonable hypothesis that they are, and I should like to 
see that hypothesis tested by the simple method which my 
medical friend and I adopted in the case of Rodwell. 

To make such testing of any value, the blindfolding must 
be thorough, and such methods of recognising a spot pre- 
viously indicated—as counting one’s footsteps, the signal of 
a confederate, the shadow of a tree, the inequalities of the 
ground—must be avoided by careful and skilful arrangements. 
—TI am, Sir, Xe., 

Athenwum Club, September 28th. E. Ray LANKESTER. 

[To rHE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Whilst staying at a house in Gloucestershire in the 
early part of this year, I was present at some water-divining 
experiments. Most of the spectators, after watching the pro- 
fessional diviner, tried their skill. I was very much surprised, 
on trying, to find that I had a certain amount of power, and by 
way of testing it, it was agreed that I should try to trace the 
water-main which supplied the house from a river below. 
The main passed up the side of a hill, and at a few yards’ 
distance from it, underground, there was an electric cable for 
the purpose of lighting the house. Walking slowly across the 
brow of the hill, the divining-rod suddenly flew up; but I was 
told that the spot indicated was not where the main, but the 
cable, lay and along which the electric current was then 
passing. Reading, in the Spectator of September 28th, a letter 
connecting divining with electricity, I think this may be of 
interest. With regard to the main, I afterwards found it, and 
traced it correctly, as was afterwards shown by plans, to the 
house.—I am, Sir, &e., B. A. C. 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Srr,—Mr. W. H. 8S. McKnight’s letter with reference to 
the above is but another instance of the way in which a 
‘smattering of science is made to do duty for profound know- 
ledge, and is employed to explain phenomena which are diffi- 
cult of explanation. Any one who possesses but a very 
elementary knowledge of electrical action and the laws which 
govern the same, knows that the magnetisation of a common 
sewing-needle, by “applying it to a wire” through which 
an electric current is passing, is practically an impossi- 
bility, and the inference is that the needle was mag- 
netic before it was “applied to the wire;” this being 
the case (and it must have been so), Mr. McKnight’s 
statements cease to be of material value, as it is but a natural 
conclusion to arrive at, that any one who would make the 
magnetic needle experiment in the loose way it evidently was 
made, would be quite as likely to draw upon his imagination 
in other parts of the experiment. The explanation of phe- 
nomena which one does not understand, by attributing 
them to a physical agency of which the explainer is 
also ignorant, is a very common one, but is hardly con- 
elusive. If Mr. McKnight wishes to prove that an electric 
current does pass through the wire, let him place a gal- 
vanometer (the usual instrument employed by electricians 
to show the existence of an electric current) in the circuit, 
and notice whether the needle of the same is deflected: he will 
then be making the experiment in a rational way. Mr. 
McKnight speaks of the “ magnetic” circuit (I presume he 
means the “electric” circuit, for electricity and magnetism, 
although allied, are not the same thing) being completed. As 
a matter of fact, under the conditions stated there was no 
circuit formed; a wire held at one end by a person standing 
on the ground, and at the other end by a person who is in- 
sulated on a board placed on glass supports, does not form 
a “circuit,” and there could not be a flow of electric 
current, as every electrician knows. That the phenomena 
observed did take place, I do not doubt; but that elec- 
tricity had anything to do with the same, I utterly deny. 
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If Mrs. Manners had been placed on, say, a metal late 
supported on glass supports, and if a connection had bee 
made between the plate and the ground which Mrs. Manner 
was unaware of—in other words, if she had been purposel: 
deluded into the notion that she was actually msulated—J go 
not hesitate to say that precisely similar results to thoge 
observed would still have been obtained. Let Mr. McKnight 
have his experiments either conducted or superintended bya 
really competent electrician, and all notion that the phenomena 
are electrical will quickly vanish.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. R. Kempr, 
Electrician’s Department, General Post Office, London. 





CYPRUS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Allow me to correct some misapprehensions jin your 
article on Cyprus of August 24th. 

The quotations you make are not from a despatch of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, but from the report of the head of one of the 
six districts of the island, describing not what has actually hap. 
pened, but what in his opinion might occur before long, if some 
benevolent scheme, advocated for his district, were withheld, 

Depopulation has not followed our occupation ; on the con. 
trary, the population has increased. 

Plagues of locusts ceased entirely in 1884. 

Since 1879, only one bad season has occurred,—viz., 1887, 

Taxation since 1878 has been largely reduced, while the 
revenue has considerably augmented (Blue-Book, p. 94). 

In considering accounts of Cyprus, even English ones, it must 
be remembered that it is almost every one’s policy to describe 
English rule there asa failure. Remember Bishop Stubbs’s 
remarks on Cyprus :—“It is sickening to see the policy of a 
statesman, still more to see the question of a fact debated, 
maintained or contradicted by advocates whose arguments are 
not based upon attempts to find out the truth, but are simply 
weapons of attack and defence,—this is to be believed because 
it suits the party; this is to be discredited because it would 
damage the party: this is true because Pericles has said it; 
this is false, or why should Alcibiades or Cleon, or whoever it 
may be, have called heaven and earth to witness that it is 
true P” (‘‘ Medizval and Modern History,” p. 56.) 

Any Cypriote who gave us credit for improving the country, 
would abandon the lever of simulated discontent wherewith he 
hopes to move Great Britain to bestow on the island more: 
largesse in the way of relief from taxation and Home-rule. 

Our nearest neighbours are, on one side, the Power which last 
administered the country ; on the other side, the Power which 
hopes to administer it when we leave. It is to the interest of 
both that our acts should be misrepresented, and Cyprus 
described as misruled.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cyprus, September 10th. AN ENGLISHMAN. 





SCHOOLBOYS’ BLUNDERS. 

(To rue Epiror oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Here is a translation sent up yesterday in my fifth 
form :—“ Raro antecedentem scelestum Deseruit pede Pena 
elaudo:” “ Rarely did a Carthaginian lady abandon her 
criminal antecedent.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. 





“0.U.R. BOOKS.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In thanking you very heartily for your appreciative 
notice of the opening volume of my little series—Mr. Alfred 
Fitzmaurice King’s Irish story, “A Change of Clothes ”— 
may I be permitted to say that the series itself is styled, not 
“ Our Books,” but “O.U.R. Books”? The modest alphabeticad 
pleasantry of the title is, apparently, far more recondite than 
Thad at all imagined. Printers and reviewers, almost with 
one accord, in suppressing the full stop after the “ O. ” and the 
“U.,” have applied it to the joke, and in leaving out the points 
of the title, have left out the point.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe Epitror orf THE SERIES. 








POETRY. 


fe eae 
AN INVOCATION. 
Wuart, cold and silent quite, 
Oh heart of mine, to-night! 
Where is thine offering ? 
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Lights that no shadows throw. 
Ah me! I pant for breath, 
For now I meet the eyes, 
Whose glances make men wise, 


Of her whose kiss is Fame, whose frown a living Death. 


C. J. W. 





RUDOLPH VON ERLACH. 


In his hall, the hero Rudolph 
Sits in peace, his battles done : 
O’er him hangs Burgundia’s banner 
In the fight of Laupen won. 


All his vassals in the village 
Hold their revel loud and long : 
He will rest this eve untended, 
Who should do him scathe or wrong ? 


Musing there, he sees before him 
Vanished days come back again ; 

All life’s effort, failure, triumph, 
All the rapture, all the pain : 


Feels once more the joy of battle 
In his old veins surging free ; 

Heads the charge, and grasps the standard, 
Breaks Burgundia’s chivalry.— 


As at Berne before the Minster, 
Wrought in bronze, we see him stand, 

Stalwart knight and gallant war-horse, 
Bulwark of his Fatherland.— 


Gentler thoughts succeed,—of Bertha, 
Oh the bitter day she died! 

And the fair-haired boy who perished 
Hotly striking at his side. 


Well he knows they wait to greet him 
When death’s barrier has been crossed; 

This at least hath age, it brings us 
Nearer to the loved and lost. 
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Poet, the hour is late! On him steals false-hearted Rudenz, 
Hast thou no song to sing, Wedded to his daughter fair: 
No joy to celebrate? “ Dotard, all too long thou lingerest, 
The long daylight has brought Thus I seal myself thine heir.” 
No guerdon oo a eg att +t Seizing then the sword that flail-like 
For shame, take up thy harp! OOS OFS Ware. Rose and fell in Laupen’s fight, 
Thou hast not proved in vain With one felon-thrust he slays him, 
Love's ecstasy of pain, And leaps forth into the night. 
And yearnings infinite ! “ None to note the deed, or ’venge it ; 
A universe 18 there Who will guess his kinsman’s hand ? 
Whose hidden deeps invite Mine at length is yon fair castle, 
All such great souls as dare Mine the gold, and mine the land.” 
To traverse them; and thou, 
Returning thence but now, But the blood-hounds mark the death-cry, 
to those dread Powers that deigned to spare. Well that voice beloved they know, 
Owest a hymn to a P Drag their chains, and all unbidden 
Oh! could I find a word On the murderer’s traces go. 
- ever ht that stirred ‘ 
oe a svt a Rudenz hears, and, winged by terror, 
ha’ dead to Sccncaiaet iim) Doffs his mantle, breasts the hill, 
r "y ee ‘hin onal y hie ae Turns to listen, and the clanking 
‘aie pie to every wrong! Chains draw near and nearer still. — 
g! 
The voices of the sea As when hunted by the Furies, 
Would murmur back to me On Orestes’ ear there fell, 
My music, and the hills would thunder it along ! Clamour of their iron scourges, 
‘ eas Baying of the dogs of hell.— 
h, r a 4 . 
+ prs aa peace a ide Slow at morn returned the bloodhounds 
‘Dhiiune i royal theme ; To their murdered master’s door, 
pi aii ene wth dl eapair Laid them down and slept contented, 
® atthe Menke cial Fangs and muzzles red with gore. 
To read the Future there, None knew where the chase had ended, 
But when I snatch my lyre, In what chasm Rudenz lay 
The visions that inspire Torn and mangled, for the raven 
Fade with a subtle smile and turn to empty air. And the wolf a fitting prey: 
But let me net complain, While for Rudolph rose the death-prayer : 
The splendour comes again, “ Thou who didst our freedom win, 
A right celestial show ! Sage in council, brave in battle, 
Glory that wildereth, Heaven assoil thee from all sin.” 
H. T. R. 





[*,* Will “ Vernon Blackburn” kindly send us his address, 
which has been inadvertently lost ? | 
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THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.* 


| Mr. STEVENSON has given conspicuous proof of the versatility 


of his genius by the character of the last two works that have 
proceeded from his pen. The Wrong Box was an excursion 
into the realm of unbridled farce ; The Master of Ballantrae is 
a specimen of pure and unmitigated tragedy. The former is 
full of extravagant animal spirits; over the latter there broods 
a sombre cloud of unintermittent gloom. That the two works 
should have proceeded from the same brain, and have alter- 
nately occupied the thoughts of the same writer, is little short 
of a marvel. 

Viewing this “ Winter’s Tale” as a work of art pure and 
simple, it is difficult to err on the side of over-praise. 
Mr. Stevenson’s gifts of style were never displayed to 
greater advantage. The diction throughout is admirably 
picturesque, without any touch of “high-falutin’.” Every 
second page lends itself to quotation. In the most exacting 
situations there is no overstrain or falsetto in the senti- 
ment. Then, again, such is the keen and painful vividness 
with which the scenes depicted take shape before the reader's 
eyes, that it is hard to avoid the illusion that they were 
actually witnessed by the narrator. It was once said of a 
famous musician, that with him composition was a species of 
clairvoyance; and the same figure may be applied without 
any exaggeration to Mr. Stevenson’s creations. He has felt 
and seen it all, and like a wizard leads us at will, whether 
we like it or no, through scenes that are at once familiar and 
strange. The book holds one with the spell of a nightmare. 
One does not read, one looks on in suspense and wonderment, 
and often in horror. 

James Ballantrae, the central figure of the tragedy, is 


* The Master of Ballantrac: a Winter’s Tale. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
London: Cassell and Co. 
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nothing more or less than Mephistopheles shorn of his stage- 
trappings. No supernatural powers are wielded by him; but 
in spite of this, he invariably brings with him an atmosphere 
of eeriness. He had, writes the narrator, the gravity and some- 
thing of the splendour of Satan in Paradise Lost. The talk 
about him in the early chapters prepares us for an uncommon 
personage, and we are not disappointed when he arrives on the 


scene :— 

“Standing alone upon the point of rock, a tall, slender figure 

heels habited in black, with a sword by his side and a walking- 
cane upon his wrist. As he so stood, he waved the cane to Captain 
Crail by way of salutation, with something both of grace and 
mockery that wrote the gesture deeply on my mind. No 
sooner was the boat away with my sworn enemies, than I 
took a sort of half-courage, came forth to the margin of the 
thicket, and then halted again, my mind being greatly pulled 
about between natural diffidence and a dark foreboding of the 
truth. Indeed, I might have stood there swithering all night, 
had not the stranger turned, spied me through the mists which 
were beginning to fall, and waved and cried on me to draw near. 
I did so with a heart like lead. ‘Here, my good man,’ said he in 
the English accent; ‘here are some things for Durrisdeer.’ I 
was now near enough to see him, a very handsome figure and 
countenance, swarthy, lean, long, with a quick, alert, black look, 
as of one who was a fighter, and accustomed to command; upon 
one cheek he had a mole, not unbecoming; a large diamond 
sparkled on his hand; his clothes, although of the one hue, were 
of a French and foppish design; his ruffles, which he wore longer 
than common, of exquisite lace; and I wondered the more to see 
him in such a guise when he was but newly landed from a dirty 
smuggling lugger.” 
Such is the Master’s entry. As for his exit, it is narrated in 
the truly horrific chapter with which the book concludes, and 
forms a fitting climax to a story which has not one weak 
moment. 

The root of the present romance is a sentiment very unlike 
that which lies at the bottom of most works of fiction. It is not 
love, but hate, on which the plot hinges; and to emphasise the 
unomaly, it is the fierce andirreconcilable hatred of two brothers, 
growing out of the caprice of the elder, but never relaxing for 
one moment till the day of their double death. But whereas 
Henry Durie—until his mind gives way—will only fight with 
honourable weapons, and, apart from this one matter, is a 
man of worth and integrity, James, the Master of Ballantrae, 
has no hesitation in using any means, however base, to 
compass his ends. To torture his brother, he sticks at nothing 
—lying, treachery, or intrigue—and yet, in spite of every- 
thing, he retains throughout a certain nameless fascination, 
from the influence of which even his brother’s most devoted 
allies cannot claim an entire immunity. As Mr. Mackellar, 
the narrator, puts it, he could not have been so bad a man, 
had he not had all the machinery to be a good one. One can 
take a sort of wsthetic pleasure in the contemplation of such 
superb malignity, such royal resentment as he displays. “I 
tell you,” once he cried out in the course of a discussion with 


Mackellar,— 

“*Had I been the least petty chieftain in the Highlands, had I 
been the least king of naked negroes in the African desert, my 
people would have adored me. A bad man,am I? Ah! butI 

Cast in your lot with me 
to-morrow, become my slave, my chattel, a thing I can command 
as I command the powers of my own limbs and spirit,—you will 
see no more that dark side that I turn upon the world in anger. 
{ must have all or none. But where all is given, I give it back 
with usury. I have a kingly nature.” 

He would even abate his fell purpose of ruining his brother, if 
only that brother would beg for pardon on his bended knees. 

The most elaborately drawn portrait in the book is that of 
the narrator, the steward of the house of Durrisdeer, a hard 
taskmaster, but a devoted servant. There is one remarkable 
passage, in which the character of the man is so fully revealed 
that we may quote it at length :-— 

“In the midst of our evil season sprang up a hurricane of 
wind; so that all supposed she must go down. I was shut in the 
cabin from noon of one day till sundown of the next; the Master 
was somewhere lashed on deck. Secundra had eaten of some 
drug and lay insensible ; so you may say I passed these hours in 
an unbroken solitude. At first I was terrified beyond motion, 
and almost beyond thought, my mind appearing to be frozen. 
Presently there stole in on me a ray of comfort. If the ‘None- 
such ’ foundered, she would carry down with her into the deeps of 
that unsounded sea the creature whom we all so feared and hated ; 
there. would be no more Master of Ballantrae, the fish would sport 
among his ribs; his schemes all brought to nothing, his harmless 
enemies at peace. At first, I have said, it was but aray of comfort, 
but it had soon grown to be broad sunshine. The thought of the 
man’s death, of his deletion from the world, which he embittered 
for so many, took possession of my mind. I hugged it, I found it 
sweet in my belly. I conceived the ship’s last plunge, the sea 








bursti all sides into the cabin, th satan 
rsting upon sides into the cabin, the bri ‘ 
there, all by myself, in that closed place; 4 pete — 
horrors, I had ‘almost said with satisfaction; I felt 1'4'® 
bear all and more, if the ‘Nonesuch’ carried down could 
her, overtook by the same ruin, the enemy of my poor m her 
house. Towards noon of the second day, the Screamin ee 
the wind abated; the ship lay not so perilously over ‘ak . 
began to be clear to me that we were past the height of ae 
tempest. As I hope for mercy, I was singly disappointed In the 
selfishness of that vile, absorbing passion of hatred, I forgot the 
case of our innocent shipmates, and thought but of myself i 
my enemy. For myself, I was already old; I had never — 
young, I was not formed for the world’s pleasures, I had rs . 
affections: it mattered not the loss of a silver tester whether? 
was drowned there and then in the Atlantic, or dribbled pa : 
few more years, to die, perhaps no less terribly, on a deserted 
sick-bed. Down I went upon my knees—holding on by the lea : 
or else I had been instantly dashed across the tossing cabin 
and, lifting up my voice in the midst of that clamour of the 
abating hurricane, impiously prayed for my own death m4 
God! I cried, ‘I would be like a man if I rose and struck 
this creature down; but Thou madest me a coward from m 
mother’s womb. O Lord, Thou madest me so, Thou knowest 
my weakness, Thou knowest that any face of death will set me 
shaking in my shoes. But, lo! here is Thy servant ready, his 
mortal weakness laid aside. Let me give my life for "this 
creature’s; take the two of them, Lord! take the two, and have 
mercy on the innocent !’ In some such words as these, only yet 
more irreverent and with more sacred adjurations, I continued to 
pour forth my spirit. God heard me not, I must suppose in mercy . 
and I was still absorbed in my agony of supplication, when soma 
one, removing the tarpaulin cover, let the light of the sunset pour 
into the cabin. I stumbled to my feet ashamed, and was seized 
with surprise to find myself totter and ache like one that had been 
stretched upon the rack. Secundra Dass, who had slept off the 
effects of his drug, stood in a corner not far off, gazing at 
me with wild eyes; and from the open skylight the captain 
thanked me for my supplications. ‘It’s you that saved the 
ship, Mr. Mackellar,’ says he. ‘There is no craft of sea- 
manship that could have kept her floating: well may we 
say, “Except the Lord the city keep, the watchmen watch in 
vain!” ’ I was abashed by the captain’s error ; abashed, also, by 
the surprise and fear with which the Indian regarded me at first, 
and the obsequious civilities with which he soon began to cumber 
me. I know now that he must have overheard and comprehended 
the peculiar nature of my prayers. It is certain, of course, that 
he at once disclosed the matter to his patron; and looking back 
with greater knowledge, I can now understand what so much 
puzzled me at the moment, those singular and (so to speak) 
approving smiles with which the Master honoured me. Similarly, 
I can understand a word that I remember to have fallen from him 
in conversation that same night; when, holding up his hand and 
smiling, ‘Ah! Mackellar,’ said he, ‘not every man is so great a 
coward as he thinks he is—nor yet so good a Christian.’” 


Against the chorus of eulogy that has been raised to greet 
Mr. Stevenson’s new book, we have little to say, so far as its 
literary and artistic qualities are concerned. Nor have we 
any fault to find with it on the score of morality. Mr. 
Stevenson’s books are non-moral. In the story before us, 
virtue and villainy cry quits: it is a drawn battle, so to speak, 
though one cannot help feeling an wsthetic preference for the 
bad brother, which goes far to neutralise the moral approba- 
tion with which one is fain to regard his rival. Still, the fact 
remains that the theme—though as old as the days of Cain 
and Abel—is a painful and repellent one, and Mr. Stevenson's 
handling of it, though supremely artistic, only enhances its 
painfulness. One feels the want of a congenial character 
amongst the dramatis persone on whom one’s sympathies can 
be legitimately bestowed. And for this reason, we doubt if 
The Master of Ballantrae will ever achieve abiding popularity. 
It is full of interest and surprise, but it fatigues rather than 
refreshes one. One awakes from its perusal as from a painful 
dream, rather glad than sorry to exchange these vivid but 
perturbing visions for the sober realities of life. 





MR. GRETTON’S REMINISCENCES.* 
IF there is not very much sparkle in Mr. Gretton’s discursive 
reminiscences, they are at least free from sting and untainted 
by egotism ; and when an octogenarian’s memory and intellect 
are so vigorous, we quite agree with him that he can be far 
worse employed than in such harmless and interesting cawsertes 
as this volume is made up of. For Mr. Gretton can actually 
remember hearing the news of Corunna, and takes us right 
back to the age of sedan-chairs, pluralism, and port-drinking, 
before Senior Classics existed, and when—in Wales at least— 
dogs followed their masters into church, and except for an 
occasional snarl, behaved with the utmost decorum. Mr. 
Gretton has lived to witness many changes, and is so little of 


By F. E, (Grettoa, 





* Memory’s Harkback through Half-a-Century, 1808-1858. 
B.D. London: Richard Bentley and Son, 
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a laudator temporis acti, that he regrets but few of them,— 
g the introduction of railways. He is entirely 


s exceptin . 
re opinion of the Cheshire hunting-poet who sang :— 


“Let the Steam Pot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 
But give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot.” 

A great many of his objections to railway-travelling are so 
unfair, that it is mere waste of time to discuss them. When he 
drops comparisons, and is content to tell us what coach-travel- 
ling was like fifty and sixty years ago, Mr. Gretton is once more 
excellent company. Is it not strange to notice, in this con- 
nection, that the name of one of the most famous coaches in 
the twenties and thirties, the ‘Hirondelle,’ which ran from 
Liverpool to Cheltenham, was, by an ominous and prophetic 
perversion, always known as the “ Tron Devil,”—an uncom- 
plimentary appellation which we think Mr. Ruskin or a Red 
Indian bestowed on the locomotive engine? This reminds us 
to quote a most extraordinary coincidence given by Mr. 
Gretton on p. 242. A Cambridge undergraduate attending a 
Paley lecture, “instead of ‘ falling into a reverie,’ said ‘falling 
into a reservoir,’ and when he was corrected, said, in high 
dudgeon, ‘I don’t understand French.’ By a strange fatality, 
years afterwards he committed suicide by throwing himself 
into a tank.” Quite as extraordinary is another anecdote of 
the waterspout which burst on a hill above the Wye, and 
besides uprooting trees and demolishing houses, carried a 
cider-wheel “ of solid stone and heavy weight” from one bank 
of the Wye to the other. Mr. Gretton believes that “the 
parish register contains a full account of this calamity, 
inserted by the then incumbent, the Rev. Charles Bird.” It 
is, we suppose, only the perversity of human nature which 
suggests to us the thought that the incumbent’s name ought 
to have been Gull. 

In regard to education, Mr. Gretton cordially congratulates 
the present generation on the advantages they enjoy over 
their grandfathers, and attributes the moral improvement in 
ow school-life mainly to Dr. Arnold. At his own school— 
Shrewsbury—corporal punishment was by no means lavishly 
indulged in by the masters, but there was little supervision 
and much bullying. Of Keate he tells the following amusing 
story :— 

“On one occasion he had to deal with one Bosanquet, who 
stickled always for the French pronunciation of his name. So 
when called up for execution, he made no sign, on the plea that 
his name had never been called. Keate very shortly had him on 
the block and said, as he tickled him: ‘I will flog you, sir— 

‘Sive tu mavis Bosiingitt vocari 
Sive Bosaingiitt,’ ” 

But though well pleased with the moral progress of 
our educational system, Mr. Gretton is not equally satisfied 
with its intellectual achievements. He admits that present 
scholarship takes very high rank, but sees dangerous rocks 
ahead “in the system which has grown up and is sanctioned, 
of publishing English translations of the old authors for 
the use of students.” He thinks that there will be an in- 
creasing tendency to dispense with a perusal of the original 
altogether, when these scholarly renderings are everywhere 
available; and this he holds to be an evil, adding,—“ What is 
worth having is worth toiling for, and knowledge made easy 
is less than half-known.” On the growth of athleticism he 
does not touch, except in reference to rowing, on which he 
holds rather peculiar views. After alluding to the cireum- 
stances which first induced the Cambridge Dons to patronise 
the College boat-races, he continues :—‘ Of this I am sure, 
that, more than idleness or incapacity, the boating craze has 
dropped students from wranglers to senior optimes, from first 
to second class upon the tripos; to say nothing of the num- 
bers who, at forty, have paid the penalty of a failing heart 
for overwork in the boats.’ Riding, on the other hand, he 
looks upon as the true panacea of all worries; and.the 
chapter on his horseback journeys is written with genuine 
enthusiasm. Mr. Gretton is a true lover of horses, and 
of all animals, and preaches eloquently on the necessity of 
treating our dumb friends well, if we wish them to serve us 
willingly and efficiently. Though not a hunting man, he has 
some good stories to tell of famous sportsmen. Swearing in 
the hunting-field, he believes, has gone out considerably; but 
we feel sure the recording angel must have been deaf to Jack 


In his reminiscences of Cambridge, Mr. Gretton gives us a 
pleasant picture of old Dr. Barnes, of Peterhouse, in the 
course of which he illustrates the latter’s homely wit by the 
following anecdote :— 

“ He was very kind to poor folk, and therefore was often pestered 

by beggars. One day a man got some relief from him, and then 
urged that he was footsore. The Master brought him out an old 
pair of shoes. The man turned them over in his hand, and said 
they were no use to him. ‘No use?’ said Barnes, ‘take them 
across to those rooms,’ pointing to the College, ‘the gentleman 
who lives there will give you a good deal for them. The senior 
Fellow was supposed to be waiting for the Mastership.” 
Late in life he broke his thigh, and never was able to walk 
again, but “ was drawn about lying at full length in a sort of 
bed-carriage.” When the Duke of Wellington held a Levée at 
Trinity Lodge in 1834, on the occasion of Marquis Camden’s 
installation, Dr. Barnes “was drawn in his full robes to pay 
his respects, but, of course, could not go upstairs; so the 
Duke came down bareheaded, and I was luckily there to see 
the courteous meeting between the two veterans.” For 
Whewell Mr. Gretton had little liking and not much respect. 
as the following extract may serve to show. The College 
authorities had been unusually strict in levying impositions 
for absence at Trinity Chapel :— 

“ By way of retaliation there was laid upon the table at the 

Union every week a printed list of defaulters at chapel among the 
Dons, and appended to each was the retributive penalty. For 
instance, the Master, Whewell, appeared only on Sunday in 
chapel, and his punishment was to translate so many pages of his 
own ‘ Mechanics’ into plain English. Much earlier than this, 
Whewell was said to have been highly incensed at the reviewer of 
his book, who not only ridiculed an accidental sing-song sentence 
somewhat to this effect, ‘Therefore, no weight, however great, 
can draw a line, however fine,’ &c. ; but worse than that, he spoke 
of him as the gentleman whose name was more easily whistled 
than spoken.” . 
Of an earlier Master of Trinity, Postlethwait by name, a 
hard-headed North-Countryman—strange that the name 
should have been chosen by latter-day humorists to designate 
an invertebrate wsthete !—Mr. Gretton quotes the following 
saying as likely to prove serviceable to many extempore 
preachers,—*“ Wroite, mon, wroite ; mony a fule talks fulishly ; 
but he is a fule indeed that wroites fulishly.” 

At one time or another, Mr. Gretton has seen most of the 
legal luminaries of the century. A propos of Lord Denman, 
he tells a couple of interesting anecdotes. He was retained 
for the defence of Queen Caroline, with Brougham as his 
leader, and made a great effect in his speech by the following 
point :— 

“The Ministry, or rather the Husband, had most unwisely 
ordered that the Queen’s name should be erased from the Liturgy. 
Denman, in protesting against this, made a violent harangue 
against the King, calling him Nero, and so forth. Then, in the 
midst of his declamation, he abruptly stopped, and said :—‘ But 
you cannot strike her out. I defy you to strike her out! She is 
prayed for every Sunday, when you pray God to “ defend all that 
are desolate and oppressed.” ’ ” 

In connection with his first circuit, Mr. Gretton tells a strange 
story :— 

“When at Oakham, he had to condemn three brothers for 
shooting at and wounding a gamekeeper. It was his first sentence 
of death. He was very nervcus ; the Sheriff was very nervous also, 
and slow in handing the black cap. The Judge passed sentence 
without it. I was quasi-Chaplain of the gaol, and I had the 
greatest difficulty in convincing the prisoners that any of them 
would be hanged, because ‘my lord Judge had not put on his 
black cap.’ Ultimately the eldest brother was hanged,—I suppose 
by the law of primogeniture, since he was the only one of the 
three that was not a ruffian.” 

Mr. Gretton relatés the story of Maule fuddling himself 
with porter in order to bring his intellect down to the level of 
the Court before which he was to plead; but his version is 
very much inferior to that given by Serjeant Robinson, in his 
recently published Reminiscences. Under the heading “Odds 
and Ends,” Mr. Gretton gives us some miscellaneous anecdotes, 
mostly very familiar, the best of which is that relating to Dr. 
Wool, a former master of Rugby :—‘Some of the trustees 
wished to abolish flogging. The Doctor said he could not 
manage the school without it. ‘ Very well,’ said Mr. Lyttelton, 
‘then we shall still have much cry and little Wool.’” On the 
other hand, the well-worn “toddy and tallow” story was 
hardly worth retelling. Mr. Gretton puts it in the mouth of 
Christopher North; but unless we are grossly mistaken, it 
was Porson’s joke. 





Masters, who, when “crossed in his leap by a Nottingham 


tailor,” with an appropriateness worthy of Bob Acres, d——d | 


his “ gingham eyes.” 





Although there is no pretence at polish in his style, Mr. 
| Gretton writes like a scholar and a gentleman. With rare ex- 
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ceptions, his personal allusions are free from unkindliness, and 
we trust that it is a printer’s slip, and not any scornful feeling 
for Nonconformity, that has caused him to speak on p. 276 of 
“an old lady, somewhat Dissenterically inclined.” 





THE WINNING OF THE WEST.* 
Mr. THEODORE RoosEVELT, who for years “lived and 
worked like any other frontiersman” on the banks of the 
little Missouri and the foot-hills of the Bighorn, pioneer and 
hunter, as skilful with the rifle as he is with the pen, lighted 
on a congenial theme when, as “a labour of love,” he sat 
down to investigate the facts and describe the enterprises 
which carried the backwoodsmen from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi. It is a chapter in the story of the migration of a 
people, a story still in progress, under similar, though not the 
same, conditions. In order to ascertain, as far as may be, 
what really happened during the period which immediately 
preceded and followed the War of Independence, the author 
has drawn upon an immense mass of public and private docu- 
ments and papers not yet published, including some from 
Canada, and thus he bas been enabled to correct, by a 
reference to contemporary letters and reports, a great many 
errors which abound in the earlier and even in later Histories. 
He says that these new materials, which he has dug up, 
coming from Ottawa, New Orleans, Louisville, Lexington, the 
Kentucky town of that name, New York, Nashville, Cali- 
fornia, and of course Washington, “give an absolutely new 
aspect to, and in many cases completely reverse, the current 
accounts of all Indian fighting, both against the Cherokees 
and the North-Western tribes ;” while he contends that “ they 
give for the first time a clear view of frontier diplomacy, of 
the intrigues with the Spaniards, and even of the mode of 
life in the backwoods, and of the workings of the civil govern- 
ment.” As he has taken great pains, and is, on the whole, a 
very fair writer, singularly free from the prejudices and, we 
might say, the passions which influence national historians, 
there is a reasonable presumption that the statement in the 
preface is just. At any rate, Mr. Roosevelt has produced a 
lucid, interesting narrative, written with the impartial sober- 
ness of history, warmed and coloured by a lively imagination, 
and so never grows dull or flags, from the first page to the last. 
The “winning of the West” was the result of the overflow 
of the hardier and more enterprising spirits among the 
colonists, accentuated, no doubt, by the war for independence, 
but essentially a migration into the forests hunted over, but 
not held, by the red men. The strenuous and daring forward 
movements of the earlier backwoodsmen were almost in- 
stinctive in a masterful and an audacious race. They saw or 
heard of fertile unoccupied lands, and they marched in to take 
possession at all risks, just as their ancestors in the Old 
World had done before them. The desire to cut loose from 
settled government, to attain a freedom which has so many 
fascinations, urged them onward. They founded little com- 
munities, and when their success drew others after them, many 
pushed forth again deeper into the unknown. Yetever behind 
came the arm of authority and law, until the work of the 
pioneer was finished, and the central power of the nation was 
felt throughout the extent of its dominion. Mr. Roosevelt 
justly says that the warlike borderers, the reckless hunters, 
the hard, dogged frontier farmers, “in obedience to the 
instincts working half-blindly within their breasts, spurred 
ever onward by the fierce desires of their eager hearts, made 
in the wilderness homes for their children, and by so doing 
wrought out the destinies of a continental.nation.” And so 
it was. He has a theory or theories on the subject, plausible, 
ingenious, and interesting ; but the attractive chapters of his 
book are those which describe how the thing was done, up to 
a certain point a little more than a hundred years ago, almost 
entively, and quite spontaneously, by the sturdy emigrants 
mainly from Virginia and North Carolina. It is the descrip- 
tive account of the Indians as they then existed, on a broad 
front from the Lakes to what is now Alabama, the detailed 
picture of the “ backwoodsmen,” carefully drawn and shaded, 
the narrative of their acts and sufferings, their endurance and 
fortitude, their virtues and their crimes, which make the charm 
of the book. Then we have picturesque sketches of men who 
went out alone, journeyed alone, and lived alone in the forest, 





* The Winning of the West, from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 1769- 
1783. By Theodore Roosevelt, 2 vols. New York and London: Putnam 


| gay, polished, hospitable, and fond of fighting. 


Tian, 
| where they hunted the wild animals, and guarded themselves 
day and night from the prowling redskin. When the earliest 
settlements were made on the Watauga, and even long after 
Boon had founded Boonsborough, and Harrod Harrodstown, 
the whole region to the West, as far as the Ohio and Mississippi, 
was dark forest-land, pierced only by buffalo tracks and 
streams. It belonged especially to none, for the Indians did 
not settle within its limits, though they hunted and fought 
through its gloomy depths, which swarmed witb game. Into 
this vast forest-covered territory the hunters led the way, and 
the emigrants who intended to settle down somewhere followed. 
To all it was the very cradle of dangers which were meat and 
drink to the adventurous, who loved the arduous strife with 
wild Nature and wilder man. Mr. Roosevelt has admirably 
and lovingly described them and their mode of life, so that 
they seem to work, hunt, fight, dance, and legislate before us, 
‘For it may be noted, that so soon as there was anything like a 
community, a set of institutions, a sort of constitution, magis- 
trates, juries, sheriffs, or their substitutes, followed ; but it may 
also be noted that the leaders and rulers, if the term may be used, 
were so by force of character, exercising such authority as they 
could by virtue of that, and not by any law. They were only 
rough, inchoate sketches of regular communities, pulling 
together in time of danger, and a little jealous, litigious, and 
factions when it was over. It was only after the peace of 
1783 that shoals of emigrants swept over the mountains, and 
built up States on the rude foundations laid at such cost by 
the fierce and indomitable backwoodsmen. It is recorded 
that the main element in the conquest was Scotch-Irish, and 
Presbyterian; but of the chiefs among them, Boon and Clark 
were of English descent, Sevier was a French Huguenot, and 
Robertson presumably of Scottish origin. Boon was “a tall, 
spare, sinewy man, with eyes like an eagle’s and muscles that 
never tired ; the toil and hardship of his life made no impress 
on his iron frame, unhurt by intemperance of any kind, and 
he lived for eighty-six years, a backwoods hunter to the end 
of his days.” George Rogers Clark was a well-educated 
Virginian, by profession a land-surveyor, by practice a hunter 
and fighter. “ He was a.square-built, thick-set man, with high, 
broad forehead, sandy hair, and unquailing blue eyes that 
looked out from under heavy shaggy brows.” He had a 
touch of real military genius, which he showed in the capture 
of the French towns beyond the Ohio, and especially in a bold 
winter march upon and surprise of the town and fort of Vin- 
cennes, then held by Hamilton, British Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West, head-quarters Detroit. Sevier was an 
educated man, “ tall, fair-skinned, blue-eyed, brown-haired, of 
slender build,” said to be “the handsomest man in Tennessee,” 
He loved 
popularity, and obtained it, being a hero with the backwoods- 
men. He was a smart tactician in combats with the Indians, 
especially after the frontiersmen took to horses and acted 
really as mounted infantry. Robertson obtained what educa- 
tion he had from his wife, but he was by nature an able man. 
He was of middle height, had “a wiry robust form, light-blue 
eyes, fair complexion, and dark hair; his somewhat sombre 
face had in it a look of self-contained strength that made it 
impressive ;” he was famous for his cool caution as well as 
daring, and for a “quiet, taciturn, masterful way of dealing 
with men and affairs.” In many respects these were types of 
the bands they led and persuaded rather than ruled, and 
these four were among those who did the most in winning the 


West. 


Their chief adversaries, the Indians, are fairly described 
and fairly treated by the author. They were very few, rela- 
tively to the mass of the colonists; but their war-parties were 
often nearly on an equality with those of the backwoodsmen. 
Mr. Roosevelt clearly establishes the fact that they were not 
superior in numbers, as a rule; that they were redoubtable 
foes on a forest battle-field, fighting in a good order of their 
own; and that they were beaten because they could not or 
would not stand hammering, or because, being few, they 
retreated after a certain time rather than lose more men. 
They were, in short, brave but not dogged combatants, and 
in such battles it is often sheer endurance that tells most. It 
need hardly be said that they were as cruel and ferocious as 
they were brave in fight; but some of the deeds perpetrated 
by the white men were quite as infamous as anything, save the 
torture of women and children, done by the reds. The story 
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of the terrible contest between the races, so full of stirring 
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a 
incidents, may be read in Mr. Roosevelt’s book, which, while 


i ints, i irably done, and a 
esenting many debateable points, is admirab y ’ 
P cable contribution to the history of his country. 





THE “PHILOBIBLON” OF RICHARD DE BURY.* 
THE experiences of a medieval book-collector would be very 
interesting, if we only could get them. Unfortunately, the 
Philobiblon of Bishop de Bury does not supply them,—at 
least, of the kind or in the way which we should choose if a 
choice could be given us. He does not gossip about his books ; 
he does not tell us anecdotes of his adventures in picking 
them up; he does not tell us what prices he paid for them; 
he does not describe any of his literary treasures. We know 
from other sources that he had a large collection. “ Wishing 
to be held a great clerk,” says a contemporary Canon of St. 
Paul’s, “he gathered together for himself an infinite number 
of books, some being given to him, and some lent by various 
monasteries, and others, again, bought; so many were they 
that five great waggons did not suffice tocarry them.” But we 
have nothing so definite as the anecdote which we get about 
him from the history of the Abbots of St. Albans, telling 
us that one of these dignitaries gave him four volumes 
(Terence, Quintilian, Virgil, and Jerome against Rufinus), 
and sold him thirty-two others for fifty pounds of silver. 
For the most part, he is provokingly vague when he writes 
about them, so vague, so loosely rhetorical, that one is more 
shaken in the belief that he was the real author of the Philo- 
biblon by this consideration than by any other. For his 
authorship has been doubted, the book having been attributed 
to one Robert Holkot, a preaching friar. This is not an 
occasion for considering the evidence; but it may be generally 
said that the work is just such an one as might have been 
written to order. ‘Make me a book in praise of books,’ the 
Bishop may have said to a chaplain, and given a few hints as 
to the matter of it. One of the very few instances in which 
the writer descends to particulars is the statement that the 
Bishop found his best helpers in the work of collecting in the 
Mendicant Orders. This might very well have been one of the 
Bishop’s hints. Mr. Thomas, however, who tells us that he 
has read through most of Holkot’s writing, is not inclined to 
believe in his authorship, though he is doubtful about the 
Bishop’s claim. 

Richard de Bury, so called from his having been born in the 
neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds, was a lawyer and a 
diplomatist. A distinguished career at Oxford procured for 
him the office of governor to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward III.) Edward, on coming to the throne, gave him 
employments and promotions in rapid succession. Besides 
holding various offices at home, he was twice Ambassador to 
the Papal Court, which was then at Avignon. His prefer- 
ments at home were numerous and valuable, amounting in the 
whole to five thousand marks, a sum which can hardly be 
estimated at less than £40,000 of our money. In 1333 he was 
chosen Bishop of Durham, not without considerable pressure 
applied by the King to the electors. In the following year 
he became Chancellor, but held the seat for a few months 
only. The rest of his life was chiefly spent in diplomatic 
employment. He died on April 15th, 1345, in his fifty-ninth 
year. His passion for book-collecting, and his taste for 
magnificence—we are told much of the state which he 
kept up as an Ambassador—left him miserably poor, in spite 
of his great income. In the scene of his death-bed, where 
all his property was carried off by his attendants, and there 
was nothing left to cover his corpse but a shirt furnished by 
the one servant who remained in the room, we find a strange 
resemblance to the last moments of his Royal master. The 
Philobiblon, curiously enough, concludes with an elaborate 
scheme for the establishment of a library in Oxford. As the 
book was finished but a few months before the Bishop’s death, 
when he must have known that he had no means to carry out 
the plan, we can hardly help thinking that he was something 
of an impostor. 

But though the book might have been more interesting and 
valuable than it is, it contains not a few noteworthy things. 
There is a curious picture, for instance, of the “ benefit of 

clergy.” Some “criminous clerk ” is supposed, as his last hope 
of escape, to “show the slight sign of the ancient tonsure” which 
had been bestowed upon him. “Then straightway,” goes on the 





* The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. Edited and Translated by Ernest C. 
Thomas, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1888, 





Bishop, “touched with pity, we run to meet the prodigal son, 

and snatch the fugitive from the gates of death. The book he 

has not forgotten is handed to him to be read, and while with lips 

stammering with fear he reads a few words, the power of the 

judge is loosed, the accuser is withdrawn, and death is put to 

flight. O marvellous virtue of an empiric verse! O saving 

antidote of dreadful ruin! O precious reading of the Psalter, 

which for this alone deserves to be called the Book of Life ! 

Another remarkable description is that of the chapter which 

treats “ Of Showing Due Propriety in the Custody of Books.” 

The youth who, when the winter’s frost is sharp (libraries were 
not warmed in those days), neglects to use his handkerchief 
“until he has bedewed the book before him with an ugly 
moisture ;” who marks his places with a multitude of straws, 
and so “ disturbs the book from its wonted closing ;” who does 
not fear to eat fruit or cheese over it; who “when the rain is 
over and gone and the flowers have appeared in our land, 
stuffs the volume with violets and primroses, with roses and 
quatrefoils ;” and who finally flings the volume aside at “ the 
sting of the biting flea,” is figured in a very graphic fashion. 
Other enemies of books are described in vigorous language, 
—the “shameless youths,” who, by-the-way, have left not afew 
descendants, “who as soon as they have learned to form the 
shapes of letters, straightway, if they have the opportunity, 
become unhappy commentators;” those who cut away the 
margins to use as letters; the children who, admiring the 
pictures in the capital letters, soil the parchment with their 
wet fingers, for, as the Bishop says, “a child instantly touches 
what he sees,” and the “smutty scullions reeking from the 
stew-pots.” The picture is not a pleasing one, and the last 
touch is the worst of all. “The cleanliness of decent hands 
would be of great benefit to books as well as scholars, if it were 
not that the itch and pimples are characteristic of the clergy.” 
But the sharpest satire is reserved for woman, that “ two- 
footed beast,” as the Bishop rudely calls her, who, “always 
jealous of the love shown to us, and never to be appeased, at 
length seeing us in some corner protected only by the web of 
some dead spider, with a frown abuses and reviles us with 
bitter words, declaring us alone of all the furniture in the 
house to be unnecessary, and complaining that we are useless 
for any household purpose, and advises that we should be 
speedily converted into rich caps, sendal and silk and twice- 
dyed purple, robes and furs, wooland linen.” The finest passage 
in the Philobiblon, which, indeed, is not wanting in a certain 
kind of eloquence, is in the first chapter. We give a few 
sentences in the Latin, and in Mr. Thomas’s version :— 

“ Postremo pensandum, quanta doctrine commoditas sit in 
libris, quam facilis, quam arcana. Quam tuto libris humane 
ignorantie paupertatem sine verecundia denudamus! Hi sunt 
magistri qui nos instruunt sine virgis et ferula, sine pannis et 
pecunia. Si accedis, non dormiunt; si inquirens interrogas, non 
abscondunt ; non remurmurant, si oberres; cachinnos nesciunt, 
si ignores. O libri soli liberales et liberi, qui omni petenti 
tribuitis et omnes manumittitis vobis sedulo servientes !” 


“Finally we must consider what pleasantness of teaching 
there is in books, how easy, how secret! How safely we lay bare 
the poverty of human ignorance to books without feeling any 
shame! They are masters who instruct us without rod or ferule, 
without angry words, without clothes or money. If you come 
to them, they are not asleep; if you ask and inquire of them, they 
do not withdraw themselves; they do not chide you, if you make 
mistakes; they do not laugh at you, if you are ignorant. O 
books, who alone are liberal and free, who give to all who ask of 
you, and enfranchise all who serve you faithfully !” 

Mr. Thomas’s translation, though fairly spirited and readable, 
is not always correct. At the end of the passage quoted 
above as to the “benefit of clergy,” we find “dum forum 
transfertur a laico, a librorum alumno clerico mors differtur ” 
rendered into “the forum being transferred from the laity, 
death is routed by the clerk who is the nursling of books.” 
The first clause is unintelligible to the English reader, 
—forum should be rendered by some such word as “ juris- 
diction,” difertur must surely mean “put off ” or “ post- 
poned,” possibly “ removed,” but hardly “routed.” Again, at 
the end of the invective against woman, we are told that her 
hostility might be expected if she knew what books said of her. 
“If she had listened to our secret counsels,” is an ambiguous 
version of “si nostris privatis interfuisset consiliis.” There is 
no question of “listening to counsels,” in the common sense of 
that phrase. “Overhearing” would be nearer the real 
meaning. In viii, § 141, the important word ruralium 


is omitted in the translation. The Bishop tells us that he 
visited even rural schools in the course of his search for books. 
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“Rude boys” is scarcely good English for rudiwm puerorum, 
—rudis must mean’ “untaught.” Further on in the same 
section, we read that “in the little plots and gardens ” of these 
said schoolmasters, the collector “gathered sweet-smelling 
flowers from the surface and dug their roots, obsolete indeed, 
but still useful to the student, which might, when their 
rank barbarism was digested, heal the pectoral arteries with 
the gift of eloquence.” “Digested” should be “removed,” 
and “ pectoral arteries ” is a technical phrase very much out of 
place. “The arteries or veins of the heart” would be better. 
It would not be difficult to multiply instances of loose transla- 
tions, but we prefer to give well-merited praise to the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Thomas’s notes, to the care which he has 
bestowed on his Introduction, with its two divisions of 
“Biography” and “ Bibliography,” and the general merit of 
his editorial work. ; 


MRS. CARLYLE’S EARLY LETTERS.* 
SEVERAL of these letters were addressed to Eliza Stodart, 
Mr. Ritchie’s great-aunt, when she and Jane Welsh were 
unmarried; others were written during Mrs. Carlyle’s early 
married life ; and nearly four-fifths of the number belong to 
the years before 1834, the date at which the letters published 
by Mr. Froude begin. 

The editor observes that since the private life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle has been, whether rightly or wrongly, already 
so exposed to the general gaze, “it is only fair that important 
evidence should not be withheld ;” and we think he is right. 
No woman ever wrote brighter letters than Mrs. Carlyle, so 
natural and lifelike are they, so free from the appearance of 
art. The aspect of her character presented here is almost 
wholly pleasant. Her strong intelligence, her sense of 
humour, her enthusiasm and depth of feeling, are all ex- 
pressed in these unrestrained communications. And the 
young lady is by no means forgetful of her personal charms, 
and of the lovers who flitted around her, partly, perhaps, for 
the sake of the “weel-stocket mailen” at Craigenputtoch. 
She puts her heart into her words, and affection and con- 
tempt are expressed with equal warmth. Small sympathy 
do some of her numerous wooers gain from Jane Welsh, 
if we may credit her confessions. One of them she de- 
scribes as announcing his “nonsensical arrival at the inn 
in a few nonsensical lines.” Anon the lover appears, 
and relates how he had gone to a party the night before, 
“where he had been (he told us) for half-an-hour with his arm 
wnder his hat, and then he corrected himself, and said with his 
head under his arm! It was of very little consequence where 
his head was, it is not worth much; but the Lord defend me 
from visitors so equipped, when I come to give parties!” 
“The imbecile” dressed for dinner in all the pride of two 
waistcoats (one of figured velvet, another of sky-blue satin), 
gossamer-silk stockings, and morocco-leather slippers, and the 
lady observes that she should not like to pay his tailor’s bill ; 
“Craigenputtoch could not stand it.” For another rejected 
lover there is a feeling of regret and sympathy. She does not 
like the thought that he is going abroad, and that seas and 
countries should lie betwixt them: and when the weather is 
stormy, she writes :—“ It is impossible to hear such winds and 
not to think of him. God grant he may not be drowned! and 
that he may return to Scotland alive! Were he dead, you 
know, I should forget his faults; and that, that would be 
dreadful. Could I ever forget his faults? He might then: 
indeed, have the glory of having made the proudest heart in 
Britain break.” 

After reading Rousseau’s Héloise with the passionate 
enthusiasm of a girl of twenty, she is less and less enraptured 
with her mortal lovers. But in writing of them, her feeling 
towards Edward Irving was too deep for his name to be men- 
tioned :— 

““No lover will Jane Welsh ever find like St. Preux, no husband 
like Wolmar (I don’t mean to insinuate that I should like both), 
and to no man will she ever give her heart and pretty hand who 
bears to these no resemblance. George Rennie! James Aitken! 
Robert MacTurk! James Baird!!! Robby Angus! O Lord, O 
Lord! where is the St. Preux? Where isthe Wolmar? Bess, I 
am in earnest. I shall never marry.” 

In the same letter she announces that she has just had a 
letter from Carlyle, whom she compares to St. Preux :— 

“He has his talents, his vast and cultivated mind, his vivid 


* Early Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, together with a Few of Later Years, and 
Some of Thomas Carlyle’s. All hitherto Unpublished, Edited by David G. Ritchie, 
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imagination, his independence of soul, and his high-souled prin- 
ciples of honour. But then——. Ah, these buts! St. Preux 
never kicked the fire-irons, nor made puddings in his tea-cup, 
Want of Elegance! want of Elegance, Rousseau says, is a defect 
which no woman can overlook.” 

Miss Welsh, in addition to that passion for knowledge which 
excited the admiration of Irving, had more feminine attrac. 
tions, to which she playfully alludes. “ I have got,” she writes, 
“a fine head of hair lately ; altogether Iam looking more capti- 
vating than usual. I pray Venus it may last till I get to town.” 
And in another letter, after regretting that, between head. 
aches and visiting, her education is at a standstill, she adds ;-— 

“« After all, I am not very blameable on the score of idleness; it 
is in vain to think of toiling up the steep of Knowledge with a 
burden of sickness on one’s shoulders, and hardly less difficult 
for a young person with my attractions to lead the life of a recluse, 
however much I wish it.” 

In 1826, Jane Welsh, writing for the last time in her maiden 
name, says that the idea of marriage is more agreeable to 
her than ever, the greenest, sunniest spot in all her being, 
Two years later, the extraordinary but not ill-mated couple 
were at Craigenputtoch, whence Mrs. Carlyle writes to Miss 
Stodart to send her all household necessaries, including 4b. 
of tea at 5s.4d.a pound, and 2lb. at 7s. The solitude, she 
says, is not so irksome as might be thought. “If we are cut 
off from good society, we are also delivered from bad; the 
roads are less pleasant to walk on than the pavement of 
Princes Street, but we have horses to ride, and instead of 
shopping and making calls, I have bread to bake and chickens 
to hatch. I read and work, and talk with my husband, and 
never weary.” And the following extract shows that in the 
Craigenputtoch days Mrs. Carlyle had much rest and content- 
ment of spirit :— 

“ You would know what I am doing in these moors? Well, I 

am feeding poultry (at long intervals, and merely for form’s sake), 
and I am galloping over the country on a bay horse, and baking 
bread, and improving my mind, and eating, and sleeping, and 
making, and mending, and, in short, wringing whatever good I 
can from the ungrateful soil of the world. On the whole, I was 
never more contented in my life; one enjoys such freedom and 
quietude here. Nor have we purchased this at the expense of 
other accommodations; for we have a good house to live in, with 
all the necessaries of life, and even some touch of the superfluities, 
‘Do you attempt to raise any corn ?’ the peopleask us. Bless their 
hearts ! we are planning strawberry-banks, and shrubberies, and 
beds of roses, with the most perfect assurance that they will grow. 
As to the corn, it grows to all lengths, without ever consulting the 
public about the matter. Another question that is asked me, so 
often as I am abroad, is, how many cows I keep; which question, 
to my eternal shame as a housewife, I have never yet been enabled 
to answer, having never ascertained, up to this moment, whether 
there are seven cows or eleven. The fact is, I take no delight in 
cows, and have happily no concern with them. Carlyle and I are 
not playing farmers here, which were a rash and unnatural 
attempt. My brother-in-law is the farmer, and fights his own 
battle, in his own new house, which one of his sisters manages for 
him.” 
That Mrs. Carlyle found the atmosphere at Craigenputtoch 
fresh and wholesome, there are many indications in these letters; 
and although there was no society, and but one post-day in the 
week, her resources were manifold. If she did not count the 
cows, she baked bread and made cheese, and boasts of pro- 
ducing a well-fitting gown and a rather stylish bonnet. “O my 
dear cousin,” she exclaims, “ what a fine thing is a fine natural 
taste, especially for the wife of an author, at a time when the 
booksellers’ trade is so low!” Then in the course of the day’s 
work, or when it was over, there were talks with Carlyle that 
could not be interrupted. ‘“ On the crumbs that fall from his 
table,” she writes, “I might positively set up a respectable 
little bread-shop of my own, if I were not too indolent to gather 
them up into a whole.” 


In 1834, Scotland was deserted for Chelsea, and the new 
home is described by Mrs. Carlyle in cheerful language to the 
“only right female friend” she ever had in the world, and one to 
whom she could talk nonsense without misgiving, “a pretty good 
test of friendship.” She found it good for her to live in London, 
and to learn to love people; for “a long sojourn in the wilder- 
ness” had developed misanthropical tendencies. So she relates 
how, with much effort, she has got up something like a friend- 
ship with several men and women, and has “ even executed two 
or three innocent flirtations with good effect.” “They call 
me ‘sweet’ and ‘gentle, and some of the men go the length of 
calling me ‘endearing ;’ and I laugh in my sleeve, and think, O 
Lord! if you but knew what a brimstone of a creature I am 
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behind all this amiability.” And then she adds, in a very 
different but equally characteristic tone :— 
« But my sentiment for you, dearest, is not ‘got up,’ but grown 
with me out of my sunny childhood, and wears always a sunny, 
healthful look, that these half-literary, half-sentimental intimacies 
contracted after thirty can never match. The fault, however, is 
not in the people, but in the time. ‘ You great fool,’ said my Uncle 
Robert once to me when I was flying into somebody’s arms on the 
North Bridge, ‘you will surely learn some time or other that every- 
body is not in such ecstasies to see you as you are in to see every- 
pody.” My judicious Uncle! You were there and then a true 


prophet.” 

The whole interest of this attractive volume is to be found in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, for her husband’s are of small account. 
It is probably true that a union with Edward Irving would 
have made Jane Welsh happier, for to him the first and deepest 
love of her heart was given; but these letters at least give no 
authority to the opinion of Mr. Froude, that it would have 
been better for her, and for Carlyle, if she had persevered in 
her refusal to marry him. 

Mr. Ritchie deserves the thanks of the public for the part 
that he has taken in the production of this book. To judge, 
however, from the precise and rather pedantic notes which are 
intended to explain the letterpress, he would have done better 
if he had done less. Jane Welsh cannot quote the familiar 
saying that “the times are changed,” &c., without Mr. Ritchie 
referring us to its Latin origin and to Matthias Borbonius ; 
and when the young lady writes that “the glory of this 
world passeth away,” the editor supplies the following com- 
mentary :—“ Sie transit gloria mundi! the beginning of a 
‘sequence’ in the Roman Church, and said to have been 
formerly used at the inauguration of the Popes. (Bohn’s 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations.) But probably I. Corinthians, 
vii., 31, was in her mind, ‘ For the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” Even Aristotle is quoted to assist in the elucidation 
of the easy chit-chat and the open-hearted utterances that 
will make this volume welcome to all readers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue great multiplication of magazines begins to tell a little 
upon the quality of each one. At least, we fancy there is less 
concentration of ability, and greater readiness to admit mere 
padding. It may be the accident of a season, but there have 
been of late decidedly fewer striking numbers, nor do we see 
this month any essay of first-class merit. There are fair papers 
in multitudes, but nothing which is felt to add distinctly to 
the reader’s stores of thought or information. The best in 
the Nineteenth Century, certainly the newest, is the account of 
Lhassa, the Tibetan capital, by Mr. Graham Sandberg. Lhassa 
has never been entered by living European, yet minute 
accounts, and even plans of it, are in the hands of the 
Government of India, which is steadily exploring Tibet 
by means of a regular school of spies, lads from Sikkim: 
who are trained to the work at Darjeeling. One such 
lad, whose name is, of course, concealed, lived a year 
in Lhassa; while the head-master of the school, a pure 
Bengalee seized with a passion for Tibetan studies, travelled 
in disguise in Tibet for nearly a year. He and other explorers 
found Lhassa a great city, standing on a wonderfully fertile 
plain 11,600 ft. above the level of the sea, and surrounded by 
mountains which rise often to 16,000 ft. The plan of the city, as 
we read the description, resembles a slice of onion, successive 
circles of buildings encompassing the centre, the Cho-Khang, 
the grand cathedral or St. Peter’s of Buddhism. Each ring is 
studded with great ecclesiastical buildings or colleges, outside of 
which is a ring of parks, chiefly belonging to the nobility; and 
outside these, again, often at distances of five miles from the 
centre, huge monasteries known and famed all over Tibet. 
The city, indeed, is in its essence ecclesiastical, and its life is 
derived from the troops of pilgrims who swarm into it from 
all countries believing in the Northern form of Buddhism. 
The attraction of these devotees is the hope of seeing the 
Dalai Lama, the lad who is supposed to be incarnate Buddha, 
and who now is only permitted to live until he is eighteen. 
After that age he would possess all temporal as well as 
spiritual power, but before it the temporal dominion belongs 
to the Regent and his Council of five, four of whom are lay- 
men, usually old Generals. Consequently, no Dalai Lama for 
sixty years has passed his eighteenth year, it being part of 
the policy of Pekin, where the rise of an able Lama is keenly 
dreaded, that he should be poisoned. The Bengalee head- 








| master, Sarat Chandra Das, disguised as a Lama, saw the 


Dalai Lama of 1866, a child of eight, who, seated on a throne, 
drank tea and ate rice in presence of the great officials of 
Tibet, and chanted a hymn of thanksgiving. He dwells upon 


| the Potala Hill, almost in the centre of the city, covered 


with sacred buildings, all of which have gilded domes. Mr. 
Sandberg gives no estimate of the size of the city, but 
describes it as vast, and there is no doubt that it is the 
Rome or Mecca of all Northern Buddhists, whose votaries 
number millions, not only in Tibet but in China Proper and 
Asiatic Russia——Mr. T, W. Russell’s paper, on “The Irish 
Land Problem,” will be read with eagerness by all politicians. 
His opinion, that of the most intelligent and moderate of all 
the advocates of tenant-right in Ireland, is contained in brief 
in this paragraph :— 

“This dual ownership in the soil ought to be terminated as 
speedily as possible. It is easy to write these words, but they 
cover an enormous transaction, and one sufficient to tax all the 
energies and the resources of English statesmanship. The path 
is tolerably clear. In a very short time the judicial rental of 
Ireland will be well known, because I hold that, taking the cases 
decided and those on account of which originating notices have 
been served, the entire number of tenants entitled, or who care 
to have judicial rents fixed, has almost been reached. We there- 
fore know where we stand, and what the respective rights of the 
parties are. In any great scheme, such as has been foreshadowed, 
the country ought to be divided into three parts: there are first 
the congested districts; secondly, there are the encumbered 
estates ; and, lastly, there is the balance of the country, where 
things are in a fairly prosperous condition.” 

In the congested districts, which stretch from Donegal to 
Kerry, to a depth of fifteen miles from the sea, Mr. Russell 
would have the State acquire the whole soil, and redistribute 
the tenants before selling it to them. In the case of encumbered 
estates, he would compel sale to the tenants; and as to the 
remainder of the country, the same method must be applied 
also, because if not, every good tenant will have just 
cause for discontent. In brief, Ireland must be purchased 
and sold to its cultivators,—a tremendous operation. Mr. 
W. Collier will delight all sportsmen by his argument that 
animals are far less sensitive to pain than men, and that 
insensibility increases as we descend the scale, until it well 
may be thatin fish pain, as we understand pain, may be nearly 
non-existent. His principal grounds for this belief are the 
absence in wounded animals of the series of symptoms known 
in medicine collectively as “ shock,” and the certainty that pain 
originatesin one definite part of the brain, the proportion of brain 
therefore regulating the extent of suffering. We do not under- 
stand him to say that animals feel no pain, but that it is less 
than we imagine, much of the appearance of it in wild 
creatures being due to fear. Well, but what is fear, if it is 
not the dread of renewing a previous experience of pain? 
There is no instinctive fear, for animals which have never 
known man, the most generally dreaded of all creatures, do 
not fear him. A Mahommedan gentleman, Mehdi Ali, 
repudiates Sir Lepel Griffin’s assertion that Hyderabad is 
ill-governed, and says that great progress towards good govern- 
ment has been made there, one concrete piece of evidence 
being the rise in the revenue receipts, and the other a large 
immigration from British territory. The latter argument 
would perhaps be more solid if it were certain that a native 
cultivator preferred civilised order to a profitable farm ; but 
Mehdi Ali writes temperately, and carefully separates himself 
from the new Indian Radicals. Dr. Max Miiller writes a 
most curious account of the legendary ring still preserved 
by the reigning family of Anhalt, one of the oldest in 
Europe, and popularly btlieved to have been the gift of 
the Queen of the Toads. The ring, however, is of 
the fifteenth century, and the toad legend may be the 
result of a mispronunciation of the common ellipse for 
Margarethe,—Grete, which became Kréte. There was in the 
fifteenth century a famous Princess of the house bearing that 
name, who may have bequeathed the ring as a warning to her 
descendants to beware of fire. Dr. Max Miiller, however, 
inclines to the idea that the legend is a survival from the pagan 
period, when some goddess personified as a toad was believed to 
favour the house of Anhalt Dessau. Mr. Gladstone gives 














an account of a book which must, we fancy, be somewhat 
repellent,—the autobiography, in nearly a thousand pages, of 
a young Russian lady, Marie Bashkirtseff. She seems 
to have been a girl of rare artistic gifts, abnormally 
precocious, and eaten up with vanity and the desire of dis- 
tinction. She was musician, singer, and sculptor, throwing 
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herself, like a true Slav, into each successively with her 
whole energies, and wore herself out at twenty-three—— 
The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers replies to Mr. Atherley Jones in 
an article the substance of which is that no party of moderates 
can long succeed, the victory always belonging to the men 
with ideas and enthusiasms. That is a half-truth, valid only 
at particular times, the function of ruling successfully belong- 
ing through long periods of years to the moderate and un- 
enthusiastic. England was governed by Whigs for a hundred 
and fifty years. 


In the Contemporary Review, the first article, a remon- 
strance with Italy for joining Germany, attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone, is, if that attribution is correct, the most im- 
portant, and is dealt with elsewhere——Mr. Miller, a mis- 
sionary occupying quite a unique position in Madras, in 
& paper on missionary education in India, answers Mr. 
Townsend’s allegation that educated natives do not become 
Christian, by the assertion that their spirit and tone, as well 
as that of native society generally, is distinctly Christianised. 
That, of course, is a final argument, if it is true, for all 
except the subscribers to mission work, who, we fancy, are 
anxious for something else; but then, is it true? It is 
admittedly not quite true of Bengal, and we should like 
to see a considerable body of opinion forwarded from 
Madras, the opinion of lay Europeans and natives. Even if 
it is favourable, it would not prove that a concentration of 
energy in evangelising a body of native pastors, who should 
be left Asiatics in language and thought, would not be a more 
effective method. Mr. Miller, however, has great experience, 
he is independent of the Societies, and he argues with a 
graciousness of temper not invariably present even in mis- 
sionary discussions. Colonel F. Maurice sends some note- 
worthy reflections on the experience gained by naval men 
during two years of “ Naval Maneuvres.” Their net result is 
this,—that science has diminished the efficiency of blockading 
squadrons, and increased that of blockaded squadrons. The 
difficulty of coaling the former at sea, for instance, is in- 
superable, and their commanders communicate by despatch- 
boats, while their enemies use the telegraph. The following 
sentence upon another subject is also a pregnant one :— 





“It appears, then, that Sir George Tryon’s view is that, in any 
future naval war, two fleets that come within sight of one another 
will be forced to fight to the last man, unless the weaker fleet is 
within immediate reach of protection. For the constant liability 
of modern complicated machinery to get out of order leads to 
such continual enforced delays on the part of ship after ship in a 
fleet, that if one fleet should for any length of time be engaged in 
chasing another less powerful, it would be continually picking up 
the ‘lame ducks’ that had dropped behind.” 





Mr. Runciman’s “ Ethics of the Drink Question,” written, 
as its author confesses, by one himself only liberated from the 
demon through hard suffering, is singularly eloquent; but we 
do not see that it adds much to the argument. Mr. Runciman 
himself is very pessimist; says the crave for drinking always 
attacks the brightest and best-educated lads, so that know- 
ledge is no defence; and admits he has little hope, except in 
appeals to fear of the hopeless ruin drink produces. If 
that is the case, there is no hope at all, for drunkards 
tremble and drink on; but it is, we trust, an exaggeration. 
Certainly, certain classes have ceased to drink to excess, 
and we do not know why all should not. Mr. Albert 
Shaw adds something to Mr. Bryce’s black account of 
American State Legislatures, showing that the States are 
gradually restraining those bodies not only by limiting their 
Sessions, but by inserting elaborate laws into the Constitu- 
tions, and thus placing whole departments of work beyond 
the representatives’ reach. The Iowa Constitution, for 
example, “ wiped out all opportunity of local and special legis- 
lation, provided for the uniform organisation of municipal 
bodies, removed the election of Judges from the Legislature 
and gave it directly to the people, authorised general laws for 
the incorporation of private Companies, and fixed the character 
of legislation upon various important subjects.” Short 
Sessions are not found to work well, all proposals being 
rushed, and this rule is gradually being abandoned. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who discusses with great temperance the 
question of University education in Ireland, says the Catholic 
hierarchy leans now a little towards the scheme of three 
Universities,—one for Protestants, one for Protestant Dis- 
senters, and one for Catholics. We do not see the necessity 
for more than two, the second to be a purely Catholic estab- 














lishment with a State endowment, and, of course, a State 
right to ascertain that the education is thorough. 

The most instructive article in the Fortnightly is one on 
“The Armed Strength of France,” the gist of which is con. 
tained in the following paragraph :— 

“The total strength of French troops which could thus be 
made immediately available for massing on the frontier, may be 
estimated at:—Officers and men, 750,065; guns, 2,160; horses, 
243,468 ; and carriages, 40,907. The whole of these troops com- 
pletely equipped, and provided with two days’ rations for imme- 
diate use, would be concentrated in their own districts ready for 
transportation to the frontier on the night of the sixth day after 
receiving the order to mobilise. The ranks would contain no 
recruits, who would remain at the depdts—their places being 
taken by the fully trained reservists. After sending these 
750,065 men to the front, there would still remain at the depdts 
278,724 fully trained men, 326,416 men with one year’s training, 
203,940 men who had been trained with the reserve, and 492,314 men 
available for employment as non-combatants. A portion of these 
reserve troops would be immediately organised for etappen duties 
on the lines of communication, and the remainder held in reserve 
to fill gaps in the ranks at the front.” 

That is a most formidable force, if France has a General who 
can move them, and a commissariat department which can 
keep them fed when in motion. There is no evidence as yet 
on either point, and the writer evidently thinks that the huge 
fortified camps erected all over France to bar the passage of an 
enemy towards Paris may hamper the movement of her armies. 
They certainly may if the attack is well directed, more especially 
as if the enemy once crosses the frontier, he may halt and await 
attack. The French can no more let him remain than a man 
can suffer a bullet to remain in a dangerous part of his body. 
Honour will not permit it, not to speak of material considera. 
tions. All French defences, too, presuppose a march on Paris ; 
but suppose the march is southwards P——Mr. D. F. Schloss 
believes that the industrial war may be ended by the profit- 
sharing method; which is in great measure true, but is very 
like saying that: when men are wise, folly will be little. The 
kind of man who can make a business, wants to make it for 
himself, not for himself and a council of his workmen.— 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Plain Words on the Woman Question ” 
are not plain words at all. He lays down the undeniable 
proposition that the main functions of women are to be wives 
and mothers, and that they cannot get rid of them ; but draws 
no deduction except that the emancipated women are going 
on the wrong lines. What lines should they go on, then? 
Apparently, he wants some radical change in the marriage 
law, but he does not say what, though it is to be in the 
direction of enabling women to escape from slavery. Mr. 
R. S. Gundry, who knows China, is not very hopeful of any 
progress there, either in building railways or anything else, and, 
except as regards strategic lines, is probably right. His paper 
is full of information; and he gives proper place to that 
strange deficiency in Chinese institutions, the want of an 
Imperial currency. China is full of silver, but the only coins 
in use are one worth the seventh of a farthing, and one worth 
£10, a solid lump of silver. A mint has recently been set up 
to coin Mexican dollars; but the country wants a silver coin 
worth about a rupee, and made legal tender throughout 
the Empire——Mr. Horace Victor’s account of ‘“ Eastern 
Women” is interesting, because he really understands 
their point of view of life; but he greatly underrates 
the evils of the harem system. No doubt it is only an ideal, 
and most Asiatics, 90 per cent. at least, are monogamists; 
but in spoiling an ideal you spoil a nation. Mr. Victor 
acknowledges that Easterns, women as well as men, “ exalt the 
physical at the expense of the spiritual part of man’s nature.” 
“Tt [their religion] refuses to look upon him from any tran- 
scendental point of view. It regards his material reality as 
the main part of himself, and it endows his sensual pleasures 
with an intrinsically noble value of their own, apart from any 
other consideration.” Quite true; but how could any one pass 
a stronger condemnation on the Asiatic idea of life ? The 
Rev. J. Verschoyle has done a service to all true lovers of wild 
nature by his enticing description of his march through the 
huge forest of Roncesvalles, which he traversed accompanied 
only by a guide and a mule from Roncesvalles to the 
Maladetta, the highest point in Aragon. This region is as 
wild a mass of woodland, valley, and sierra as the heart of 
man could desire; yet the traveller is safe, and is entertained 
in the scattered hamlets and peasants’ houses not inhospitably: 

“I had entered the forest country of Navarre, where the great 
beechwoods filled the valleys like a sea, and tossed their leafy 
spray high against the grassy slopes of the mountain ridges; 
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the delight of open-air existence, lived in close 
there I 0 cag hah the tual teenth of the forest world at 
eng" ‘cool silver shock’ of the plunge in the living sapphire 
~~ mountain stream; the delight of finding, after hours of 
of the in the hot hazy windless twilight of the wood, some hidden 
wore head where the maidenhair bowed its slender black stems 
- their tender green tresses, above the clear mirror ; while from 
wit yement the delicate spires of silver sand rose trembling 
=s h the crystal water as if moved by the quiet breathing of 
; mad below. Then I had found myself in the midst of the 
per ly grand scenery of the Aragonese sierras, among rock- 
ied pine-plumed barrancos, a land of streams, where the glacier 

‘yors thundered in the hollows of the glens, and from the tall 
_ the cataracts dropped veil above veil of crystal water, which 
t ttered slowly and leisurely down and broke beneath into a 
“ + that wore the iris of the unclouded sunlight. And 


fey fie rock walls I had seen the peaks and snow-streaked 
ridges of the higher sierras, and below them the forest-glades and 
mountain-slopes glowing with the deep blue of the iris and the 
delphinium, or the purple of the monkshood; while by day the 
gun poured down a flood of scorching flame from a cloudless sky, 
and by night the stars trembled brightly in the cold, keen air. 
And higher up in the sierras I had seen where deep-blue glacier 
lakes slept, blue as indigo, save where against the whiteness of 
the glacier sloping under it the water showed a pale sapphire; or, 
when the deep-blue mirror was ruffled by a wind from the peaks, 
the hues of the mallard’s neck swept over it.” 

——Mr. J. Welsh pleads with unusual eloquence for an agree- 
ment between Russia and England to terminate the evil reign 
of the Turk, who will otherwise perish in a sea of blood. By 
all means, if Mr. Welsh will only suggest a guarantee that 
Russia will keep her side of the agreement. If we could 
only rely on her word, say for fifty years, Asia could 
be made indefinitely happier; but that security is, as 
yet, unattainable. Mr. E. B. Lanin’s account of Russian 
society is almost an incredible one. It is a description 
of a race of evil children filled full with a kind of 
fatalism which induces them to believe that all will go well 
when the first step in anything has been taken. According 
to him, heedlessness is the most prominent quality of the 
Russian mind, and is shown on the most serious occasions. 
The writer would, we think, find much of this heedlessness 
in all peoples except the few which, like those of Western 
Europe, have been drilled into perpetual self-restraint. He 
attributes to the idea of fatalism, also, the extraordinary 
leniency of Russians towards scoundrels. They think, or at all 
events feel, that crime is a kind of misfortune to be pitied and 
condoned. 

The National Review is dull,—or would be, but for the 
“glating” of George Meredith by Mr. William Watson. 
That is a piece of vigorous writing, though we do not wholly 
agree with the criticism, except as regards Mr. Meredith’s 
occasional absurdities of style. The objection to his plots as 
obscure is overstrained. As a matter of fact, the novelist’s 
art is sufficient to make the reader accept unexplained action, 
just as he accepts it every day in real life. It was a thing 
such a man would have done, though you cannot tell why he 
did it. 

Blackwood publishes the commencement of what promises 
to bea remarkable story, by “J. Maclaren Cobban,” clearly a 
pseudonym. The writer uses, and uses well, a half-super- 
natural machinery, the hero having apparently discovered a 
method of prolonging and filling life by stealing vital force 
from his fellow-creatures. The conception is a weird one, with 
much more originality in it than Lord Lytton’s in “The 
Strange Story,” he adhering to the old alchemist notion of a 
drag which could renew youth. The author, too, keeps his or 
her imagination well curbed, though he has invested his 
magician, who is no magician, but only the possessor of new 
scientific knowledge, with the usual ascendency over all beasts. 
Why should they be attracted, instead of repelled, by unusual 
fullness of life ? 


In Macmillan, My. Clark Russell finishes “Marooned,” far 
and away the best of his recent stories, if not the best of 
them all; and Mr. Goldwin Smith sends an account of the 
last Jesuit move in Canada, the object of the paper being to 
show that the veto possessed by the Dominion on the Home- 
rule powers of the Provinces is a mere illusion. The statesmen 
of Ottawa dare not exercise it when the provincial majority is 
in earnest, as it was in passing the Act incorporating the 
Jesuits and permitting them to hold landed property. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith believes that the Jesuits are intent on driving 
out, or rather, buying out, all British settlers, and concen- 
trating all power in Lower Canada into their own hands. 
It is quite possible they are; but the Jesuits, with all their 








faults, have at least this one virtue,—they never win. They 
have not even kept Paraguay, and are at this moment objects 
of suspicion or hatred in all Catholic countries on the globe. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——. 

Sudden Death; or, My Lady the Wolf. By Britiffe Skottowe. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a telling sensation story 
by a skilful hand that is capable of something more than a sensa- 
tion story. The experienced reader guesses very early what the 
key to the riddle is; but the catastrophes are accumulated with 
considerable eye for a plot, and there are only about twenty 
pages (during the second visit to Devonshire) where the story 
hangs fire and the reader feels that “ padding ” has been furnished. 
From a literary point of view, much the best thing is the study of 
Nellie Tottenham as a child. After she is grown up, she is 
naught. But sensation is the essence of the tale, and we refer to 
the study of Nellie Tottenham as a child only to show that the 
author is capable of something more than a clever sensation story. 


In the Spring-Time, by Alice Weber (Walter Smith and Innes), 
is an advance even on that most delicate study, “Angela.” It 
is a simple story of every-day life, and every-day people of the 
kind that have houses both in town and country, and that can yet 
use the world as not abusing it. Of poor Nell Middleton, the 
heroine—if she can possibly be called a heroine—one can but say, 
as was said of her often after her death by the relative who under- 
stood her character best,—“I never knew a moro simple-minded, 
trusting child—a more perfectly self-forgetting woman.” She 
does not live long enough to do a very great deal of good in a 
direct fashion, for she dies of a cold which itself was the result 
of watching a University Boat-race. But she lives long enough 
to have a decided influence for good on the character of her 
cousin Archie—the person in whom she is most interested— 
and Queenie, the girl to whom he is engaged. But In 
the Spring-Time is, happily, not all pathos and self-sacrifice. 
Nell is not quite a saint; on the contrary, she has her 
almost jealous moods, and her periods of irritability, while she 
actually sends a lover—and such a good lover !—about his business. 
In the Spring-Time is full of undergraduate fun, girlish high 
spirits, and unconventional small-talk, in spite of its commendable 
elevation of tone and religious feeling. Miss Weber has not a 
superior, she has hardly a rival, in the particular walk of fiction 
which she has selected for herself. 

The second volume of Dr. Robert Brown’s admirably and yet 
popularly written treatise, The Earth and its Story (Cassell and 
Co.), is published. It is,in its way, the historical romance of 
geology,—or perhaps, when one looks to the illustrations in it, 
which exhibit the struggle during the ages which ended inthe . 
Survival of the Fittest, it would be more accurate to say, the 
evolutionary melodrama of history. Starting with a lucid 
account of “ Rock-Wasting and Rock-Making,” Dr. Brown pro- 
ceeds to geological formations and the fossils they contain. Then 
we have “ Readings from the Rocks”—the Palwozoic, Mesozoic, 
&e., involving in their turn dissertations on such different systems 
as the Cambrian, Silurian, Permian, Triassic, Cretacean, and 
Miocene. Having finished with the Periods, Dr. Brown pro- 
ceeds to consider the geographical distribution of living beings, 
the agents concerned in the dispersal of plants, and the distribu- 
tion of plants in zones and botanical regions, concluding with the 
origin of the floras of different regions. Dr. Brown lightens up 
his narrative—for his book is largely a narrative—with numerous, 
though not too numerous, good stories, such as the suggestion of 
the Scotch quarryman to David Livingstone, that when “God 
made the rocks, He made the fossils at the same time.”’ He also 
writes with a complete and easy command of his subject. The 
illustrations with which this book freely abounds, are worthy of 
the letterpress. 7 

The Lays of a Limb of the Law. By the late John Popplestone. 
Edited by Edmund B. V. Christian. (Reeves and Turner.)—The 
reader should begin by studying Mr. Christian’s excellent post- 


“script, “The Comedy of the Law ” (“John Popplestone,” “ forty 


years town clerk of Stourmouth,” is, as might be guessed, nominis 
umbra). In this he reviews similar productions in the past, and 
remarks @ propos of “‘ The Cemic Blackstone,” that “the comic side 
of law is momentary, episodical : it is not susceptible of continuous 
treatment.” On this principle he has acted. He has given us 
humorous versified accounts of some leading cases. Here is a speci- 
men, “ Manby v. Scott,” a guiding case in the question whether 
the wife can pledge the husband’s credit. It is as good as any; 
possibly it is the best. Here is a remarkably happy imitation of 
a well-known style :— 


“ Sir Edward Scott, grown old and amorous, 
The good Sir Peter of a tattling world, 
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Turned eyes of wedlock countryward, and found 
One seeming suited to bs made his wife ; 

And wooed, and won, and, quickly wedded, wore 
Blithely his flower. Till when they sought the town, 
He found his Margaret, his country girl, 
Changed ere one season to a London wife, 

With London pleasures, tastes, expenses, whims, 
And vanished all his air-built towers of bliss, 
And in their stead vexations ; then, at last, 

A quarrel, that was healed, yet left its scar; 
And others followed, as the gathering clouds 
After the rain, and, last, a standing feud.” 


“The Duchess of Kingston’s Case” may be mentioned, and 
“ Armory v. Delamirie,” as well as “The Song of the Tyrannical 
Landlord,” the second stanza of which runs as follows :— 


“The little birds up in the trees 

Are mine if I only can catch ’em ; 
My tenants’ improvements I seize 

If I get but a chance for to snatch ’em. 
Things put on the soil I opine 

Are mine, though folks say that I steal ’em. 
To the uttermost depths of the mine 

It is mine, and right usque ad cwlum.” 

Characteristics from the Writings of Archbishop Ullathorne. 
Arranged by the Rev. Michael F. Glancey. (Burns and Oates.)— 
Mr. Glancey prefixes a biographical introduction, giving a list of 
Dr. Ullathorne’s works. Among them are two publications 
levelled against the system of transportation which still prevailed 
when the writer commenced his ministerial work in Australia. 
The other works, which extend to about sixty in number, are 
controversial, pastoral, and devotional. 

Dialogues of Plato. Translated by Henry Carey, M.A. (G. Bell 
and Sons.)—This volume belongs to “ Bohn’s Select Library.” It 
contains the “ Apology ” and three Dialogues,—viz., the “Crito,” 
“ Phedo,” and “ Protagoras.” Each is prefaced with a brief 
introduction and illustrated with a few notes. 

Teutonic Mythology. ‘Translated from the German of Jacob 
Grimm by James Stevens Stallybrass. Vol. IV. (Belland Sons.) 
—Mr. Stallybrass brings his laborious work to a conclusion in 
this volume. It contains a supplement to the text, extending to 
about four hundred pages, and a brief addition to the original 
preface. These have been collected from the author’s posthumous 
notes by Professor E. H. Meyer. Theauthor’s appendix contains a 
paper on Anglo-Saxon genealogies, showing the descent of the 
Royal lines of the early English Kingdom from Woden, and 
tracing the connection between them and the ancient national 
poetry. Then follow articles on ‘ Superstitions” and “ Spells ” 
(there are some very curious things in this). Mr. Stallybrass 
deserves the hearty thanks of students of anthropology for making 
this most valuable treasure of knowledge available to the English 
reader. 

Kaleidoscope. By E. Katharine Bates. (Ward and Downey.)— 
If Mr. Froude’s name is in Australia “as the red rag to the 
Colonial bull,” what will Miss Bates’s be, always supposing that 
the said bull sees it? Australia is ‘‘a second or third-rate 
England,”—not such a bad compliment for a country not a century 
old; ‘it has all the bumptiousness and self-assertion of America, 
without her originality.” Miss Bates went to Tasmania, and 
found it depressing. She visited Australia; her opinion of that 
country has been given. She went to the Parliament at Sydney, 
and was not pleased; the Parliament at Melbourne was—at least, 
on that occasion—* respectakle, if somewhat dull.” Generally, 
she found little to admire in Australia, except some of the scenery. 
In New Zealand she felt more at home ; but she speaks afterwards 
of the “ political corruption, and consequent bankrupt condition, 
of the country.” She pays, however, this compliment to the 
Australian Colonies,—that she found more happy married couples 
in them than England is able to produce. Miss Bates travelled 
to Japan, vii China, and has much to say about the former 
country. A trip to Alaska followed, and she came home by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway,—a route which seems to have dis- 
appointed her, as she found it, from Banff onwards, to be “ nothing 
but the most depressing and monotonous prairie.”’ This isa lively 
book of travel, by an observer who thinks for herself and says 
what she thinks. 

Selections from Lucian. With Notes by W. R. Inge, M.A., and 
H. Maecnaghten, B.A. (Rivingtons.)—Messrs. Inge and Mac- 
naghten have made an excellent school-book out of these selec- 
tions from Lucian. The Greek is just of the kind to be even 
more useful for aspirants to scholarships than more faultless 
specimens of Attic; their attention is kept alive to note his 
occasional departures from correct idioms and the recognised 
vocabulary of the best period. ‘The first extract, extending to 
thirty-two pages, is from that unsurpassed extravaganza, the 
“Vera Historia.” Then we have “Charon” and “ Jupiter 
Tragedus,” perhaps the satirist’s happiest, as it certainly was 
his most audacious effort. What a delightful little touch is that 


where Zeus, having forgotten his speech, has to have recourse to 
Demosthenes, and addresses his Olympian audience as & &vBpes Geol. 
The notes supplied by the editor seem to be such as were wanted. 


arr. 

The Gospel According to St. Paul. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykeg 
(Nisbet and Co.)—This volume, partly reprinted from the 
Homiletic Magazine, is a study of Romans i.-viii. The limitation 
excludes the most difficult part of the Pauline theology. In the 
eighth chapter we have words which point to election; in the 
ninth we have what certainly looks like the doctrine of repro- 
bation. Of course, this must be read and interpreted by the great 
“Jew v. Gentile” controversy, with which the mind of St. Pay 
was so much occupied. Still, a very serious difficulty remains, 
and Dr. Dykes’s plan does not bring him beyond the fringe of it, 
In dealing with the eighth chapter, he is quite right, we think, in 
insisting on the “ fatal significance of an evil will” in connection 
with what he calls the “slipshod theory of ‘all for the best al] 
round.’”” There is a vague universalism which is scarcely legg 
mischievous than the opposite extreme. We may commend Dr. 
Dykes’s volume to the attention of our readers. 


Glimpses of the Future. By David Goodman Croby. (GQ, P, 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Croby has, so to speak, set up in business 
asa prophet. But his prophesying is of the right kind. By this 
we mean, not that in our judgment his predictions are accurate 
but that he inquires into principles, and makes his forecasts e 
the thought of those principles. He looks, for instance, at the 
tendencies at work in the political world, and judging them in the 
light of acknowledged moral laws, makes a forecast of the “ political 
future” (it will be understood that he is speaking, in the first 
place, of the United States). We gather from this something of 
special interest to ourselves. ‘The tendency of all modern nations 
is to larger aggregations of domains.” Ireland [cannot detach] 
herself from Great Britain. Canada is to become part of the 
Union, but not peaceably. In religion, dogma is to die out. Of 
course, it is somewhat unfair to summarise in this cruel way Mr. 
Croby’s carefully balanced conclusions. So we shall leave the 
reader to discover for himself what he thinks of the future rela- 
tion of the sexes, and will only quote the sentence,—“ the science- 
crowned type of marriage will be monogamic.” He doubts whether 
there will be, at least within a reasonable time, an improvement. 
of the race brought about by ordered marriage arrangements. 
Our prophet does not believe in an universal language, and he 
appears to be a bimetallist. He believes in governments for rail- 
ways, &c., rather than corporations. Altogether, these ‘ glimpses 
of the future” are well worth considering. 

Colloquies on Preaching. By Henry Twells. (Longmans.)— 
Various people talk together in these pages about a subject which 
really interests people more than they are always willing to allow. 
In the first we have a clergyman telling us why he is going to 
publish a volume of sermons, and why he is going to give them 
the title of “ Lost Labour.” This dialogue is an excellent intro- 
duction to the rest; it states the difficulty, and it suggests the 
answer. ‘The preacher thinks that his sermons are wholly 
ineffective. But if each, if any proportion of them, produced a 
visible effect, what a revolution would be produced! The advance 
of the world does not go on by “‘leaps and bounds.” In the next, 
a “ Merchant” gives some good advice to a “ Lawyer” and a 
“ Doctor ;” and in the third, a “candid friend” gives some very 
plain speech to a Curate. Then we have a conversation at aclub, 
and then, by way of contrast, the discussion at a ruridecanal 
meeting. Altogether, many views are set forth, and set forth in 
a way from which those who preach and those who listen can 
hardly fail to learn something. 


The Ancient World and Christianity. Translated from the French 
of E. de Pressensé, D.D., by Annie Harwood Holman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—In this volume, evidently the work of a man of 
great learning, M. de Pressensé traces what he conceives to be 
“the indications of the divine law fof duty] through all the 
religions of antiquity, as these have come down to us in their 
sacred books.’ He brings successively under review the religions 
of the ancient East, of the Aryans (especially as developed in 
the faith of Zoroaster), of India (as seen in its Vedic form, in 
Brahmanism, and in Buddhism), of Hellenic Paganism, and 
Greco-Roman Paganism. This sketch, necessarily rapid as it is, 
is not superficial. On the contrary, it is full of real value. We 
should have been glad if the writer had pointed out more directly 
how these ancient religions were a preparation for Christianity 
« All history before the Coming of Christ,” he writes in his intro- 
duction, “has but this one end in view; to prepare the way before 
Him by a series of dispensations, all designed to overcome 
the opposition of humanity.” It is a noble thesis, and we 
believe it to be true; we do not deny that there are proofs 
of it in this volume; but it would have been well to have 
had them more explicitly stated. Perhaps we are to have it in a 
future volume which is to deal with Judaism. Meanwhile, we 
may thank the author very heartily for a work in which the 
learning is not more manifest than is the wide human sympathy. 
One criticism he must allow :—“ In one grand verse he [Virgil] 
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likens great sorrow to the great sea, whose solemn surging makes 


i Si— 
echo to thet on *Cuncteeque profundum 
Pontum ad spectabant flentes.’” 
This is a very mystical reading of Virgil. The Trojan women 
aro looking at the sea, of which they are thoroughly weary, but 
which nevertheless they are about to traverse again. 


Joseph Rogers, M.D.: Reminiscences of a Workhouse Medical Officer. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Professor Thorold Rogers. (T. Fisher 
Onwin.)—Dr. Rogers spent his life in advocating various reforms, 
and specially in manful and, in the end, successful efforts to 
ameliorate the working of the Poor-law in relation to the province 
with which his profession brought him into contact. In 1856 he 
was appointed medical officer to the Strand Union. The abomina- 
tions that prevailed in the medical department of the workhouse 
are described in the first chapter, headed “The Strand.” A long 
war resulted between the Guardians, devoted to the abuses of the 
old system, and their medical officer. The struggle ended in his 
suspension and dismissal, actions supported by the Poor-law 
Board, to their lasting disgrace, a disgrace in which the late Lord 
Devon and, to a certain extent, the present Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach seem to be implicated. In 1872 Dr. Rogers was elected 
medical officer of the Westminster Infirmary. We have another 
chapter of horrors, but not so bad as in the Strand case. Another 
struggle took place; this time about the conduct of the 
master. Dr. Rogers was suspended; but the Poor-law Board 
annulled the suspension. An election of a new Board took 
place. The party that favoured abuses received a crushing 
defeat. Dr. Rogers did not long survive his victory, for he 
died of heart disease in 1886. It is difficult not to believe that 
his end was hastened by the labours which he underwent, and still 
more by the treatment which he received. His story is well worth 
telling. He did good service in his lifetime, and “ being dead he 
yet speaketh.” The obvious conclusion from these facts is the 
duty of every educated person interesting himself in local govern- 
ment. When the right people bestirred themselves, at last, in 
Westminster, the party wedded to abuses disappeared. Un- 
fortunately, there are only too many unions where an ignorant 
economy is predominant, and where there is not even a rudi- 
mentary conception of the truth which Professor Rogers states in 
his excellent preface, ‘When medical relief was abundantly and 
generously accorded by the Guardians, pauperism decreased and 
rates were diminished.” 

A Treatise on Money and Essays on Present Monetary Problems. 

By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The first 
third of this volumeis occupied by a treatise on “ Money,” originally 
published for the Annual of the Wholesale Co-operative Society, and 
subsequently revised and added to. This is followed by eight 
essays on various kindred subjects. In the second, “ One Pound 
Notes for England,” Professor Nicholson proposes a scheme for 
the carrying out of an object which has never come within the 
range of practical financial politics. He mentions a curious fact, 
in refutation of the objection on the score of forgery, that “ in Scot- 
land spurious sovereigns are more frequently met with than forged 
£1 notes.” Another essay deals with the advantages and prac- 
ticability of bi-metallism, and yet another defends the morality 
of bi-metallism. This latter is particularly interesting ; with 
a fine irony the writer congratulates his readers that the 
objection on the score of the inviolability of contract should be 
urged “in this and other large inroads made by Government in 
the field of contract.” A supplementary essay deals with the 
“Stability of the Mint Ratio between Gold and Silver under 
International Arbitration.” This is the work of a thoroughly 
equipped expert, though we do not commit ourselves to all its 
theories. 

The History of Ancient Civilisation. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Verschoyle, M.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—This handbook, which 
the editor has “based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s ‘ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation,” obviously attempts too much. 
Prehistoric man, Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, Phcenicia, 1n- 
cluding Carthage and the civilisation of the East, are discussed in 
the first book; a second is given to “Greek Civilisation,” and a 
third to Rome. We do not deny that there may be a certain 
usefulness even in so brief a summary as this, done as it is with 
skill and general accuracy; the danger is that those who use it 
may fancy that they have a knowledge which they do not really 
Possess. 


Daniel the Beloved. By the Rev. William M. Taylor. (C. Barnet 
and Co.)—This volume contains thirteen lectures on the Book of 
Daniel, planned with a special view to edification. We have no 
fault to find with the writer’s carrying out of his purpose; but we 
cannot but think that he would have done better to omit any 
detailed notice of the prophetic portions. It is difficult to under- 
stand what he means when he says that he found them ‘so 








intimately connected with [Daniel’s} character and position ” that 
such an omission was impossible. It is quite obvious that they 
are wholly different in character from any other Old Testament 
prophecies, nor can we imagine any difficulty in detaching them 
from the earlier portion of the book. “The story of Daniel has 
long been a favourite with children,” writes the author, and he 
goes on to say that he has “sought specially to emphasise the 
lesson which it teaches to all who are engaged in business or 
public life.” But surely these extraordinarily minute predictions 
are really remote from such lessons. Another Scripture bio- 
graphy, also written with a special view to edification, is David: 
the Man after God’s Own Heart, by the Rev. H. C. Stow (Nisbet 
and Co.) We have another treatment of a familiar subject in 
Jesus Christ, the Divine Man: His Life and Times, by the Rev. J. F. 
Vallings, one of the series of ‘“‘ Men of the Bible.” 








Christianity made Science. By Rev. Thomas Prescott, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This is a well-intended and courageous 
effort to solve one of the great questions of the day; but we 
question whether it will prove acceptable either to the believer or 
the man of science. Still, it is worth considering. It is a signifi- 
cant sentence, for instance, where he writes,—“ Suppose philosophy 
had succeeded in putting religion on a basis of demonstration to 
begin with,—what then? Suppose we could begin with saying, 
I know there is a God, instead of merely, I believe in God, wherein 
should we be better?” And again,—It is no less the best interest 
of the believer than it is the supposed interest of the unbeliever 
to hold that the being of God is not within the pale of demonstra- 
tion.” We commend these “life’s thoughts on religion and morals” 
to the consideration of our readers. 

Christianity East and West. By Thomas Grieve Clark. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Mr. Clark describes his book as an “ ecclesias- 
tical pilgrimage.” We may begin by saying that the experiences 
therein related would have been better put in a simpler form, 
even at the risk of some seeming egotism. Here is a cumbrous 
sentence to express the fact that the author entered as a Divinity 
student at Glasgow :—“ At Glasgow, as, one autumn, the Red 
Togas students in college garb began to cluster in the court of the 
old University, the home of him who had been a while under the 
training of the world, and residing in the western court, was 
enrolled with a view to the Church.” It is in Scotland, then, that 
the pilgrimage begins. One of its earliest experiences was the 
Disruption. The “ pilgrim” has something to say about it, but 
he wraps it up in a mass of words, as, indeed, he does everything 
else. The book has value, for the writer is a cultured observer, 
with an open mind and wide sympathies; but it is really very 
difficult to read. From Scotland the writer travels to the Con- 
tinent, and finds opportunities for telling us something about 
Anglicanism, about Greek Christianity as seen in Russia and the 
East, and about Rome and the Papal System. Finally, as we 
understand him, he comes back to Scotland and takes Presbyterian 
orders, beginning his career with the admirable sentiment that 
“how faithful soever his convictions were to his profession, never 
could he be alienated in affection from other Churches, nor cease 
to welcome with docility and thankfulness the lessons which they 
might have to teach him.” 

Income-Taz : a Brief Summary of the Law. By R. Denny Willis 
and Joseph A. Shearwood. (C. W. Deacon.)—Mr. Willis’s portion 
“contains a general account, historical and statistical, of the 
Income-tax ;” that contributed by Mr. Shearwood “ deals more 
particularly with the technical aspect of the tax.” The book, thus 
composed, is likely to be useful, though there are cases which it 
does not meet. 

Christian Progress in China. By Arnold Foster, B.A. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—After an interesting introduction (which gives, 
by-the-way, a lower estimate than is commonly received of the 
population of China) we have chapters on “ The Bible in China,” 
“The Church in China,” apd “ Methods and Results of Mis- 
sionary Work,” this last being divided into various headings, 
“ Medical Missions ” being one of them. Mr. Foster has collected 
what he calls “ gleanings from the writings and speeches of many 
workers,” and he makes up from them an interesting and, on the 
whole, hopeful picture of mission work in China. The few 
thousands whom Christianity can reckon seem as nothing com- 
pared to the hundreds of millions of the Chinese populations ; 
but the beginning counts for much, for more, perhaps, than in 
any other kind of work. Bishop Burdon, for instance, writing of 
the province of Tuh-Kien (the mainland opposite to Formosa), 
says that for the first ten years not a single baptism took place, 
and that now there are four native clergy and ninety-three native 
catechists, with 1,386 native communicants. If things go on at 
this rate, the hundreds of millions will yield within a calculable 
time. Mr. Arnold Foster has put together a most interesting 
volume. We desire to express our thorough agreement with his 
criticism on a certain class of attacks on mission work. A writer 
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who shows himself ignorant or careless of elementary principles 
of morality has no right to speak on such a subject at all. 
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Spectacles. By JoHN Brownine@, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth. Press Notice :— 
** This little volume shou!d secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, perbaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.’ "Health, 

CxHatTtTo and Winpus, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN 
BrowninG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8. W. ; 


OUR 


EYES. 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 


SUTTONS |*UFTO* one |= «5 O™8, 
BULBS. 


For full particulars, see 
SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
Beantifully Illustrated, 6d., post-free, 


Complete Priced List of Bulbs gratis and post-free, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 








London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 





COCOATINA, 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavonr, and is y, 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


Catalogues free on application, 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 











1762 


On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong ta 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 





The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 





The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Full Papers, will be sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 
SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








and 63 Strand, W.C, 
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L INSTITUTE. 
res Bet ood OOMMEROTAL SCHOOLS. " 


S desire to receive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
The DIRE i The Salary consists of a per-centage of the pupils’ fees, 
of tom, to amount to between £650 and £700 per annum. No residence is pro- 
expector aference will be given to Candidates who are between 30 and 40 years 
vided. The selected candidate will be required to devote the whole of his time 
fee duties of his office. Printed particulars may be obtained by applying, by 
to t r. nly, to the undersigned, to whom candidates are requested to send in their 
pone ticns with conies (not originals) of their testimonials, headed “ Head- 
oor teeship,’” on or before October 31st. CHARLES SHARP, Secretary. 
Mount Street, Liverpool, October Ist, 1889. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT, 
there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any Scholar- 
hip except ‘' House Scholarships,” during continuance at the School. The 
Scbolarsbips are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees cf Life 
Governors. Also a Scholarship, of the annual value of £16, confined to the Sons 
f Clergymen who have served for five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India, 
Ko nomination required ; tenable with a Foundation Scholarship.—Apply to the 
BURSAR. 
NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
if BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from Y to guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 











NEW SOUTH WALES. 


NIVERSITY OF 
U 1. CHALLIS CHAIR of ANATOMY. 
2, CHALLIS CHAIR of LAW. 
3. CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 
4, CHALLIS CHAIR of LOGIC and MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney having decided to establish the above 
Chairs in accordance with the bequest of the late Mr. John Henry Challis, 
invite Applications from gentlemen qualified to fill the same. 

All particulars as to tenure of office, salary, &c., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applica- 
tions, stating candidate's age, and accompanied by eight copies of testimonials, 
should be sent on or before October 19th, 1889. 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


SYDNEY. 


September 16th, 1889. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Ladies’ Department), 


13 Kensington Square (close to High Street, Kensington, Station), 

In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various Subjects of 
University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s College. 
The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above the age of 16, 

For further information, apply to the Lady-Superintendent, Miss C. G. 
SCHMITZ, at the above address, from whom, on receipt of four stamps, a Sylla- 
bus of Lectures may be obtained, 

The COLLEGE REOPENS cn MONDAY, October 14th. 

The Service at the opening of the Academical Year will be held in the Chapel 
of King’s College, Strand, on Thursday, October 10th, at 3 p.m. An Address will 
be given by the Right Rev. Bishop Barry, D.D. All students and their friends 
are invited to attend. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ELECTION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

















Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

. Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 
Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 
panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 33d.—166 Regent Street, W. 


YDENHAM.—*The GLEN,’ KIRKDALE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, Substantial, Semi- 
Detached HUUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room ; small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £65.—Apply, SQUIRE and NEWTON, 8 High Street. 














MRS. GREENOUGH’S POEMS. 
MARY MAGDALENE, and other Poems. 


By Mrs. Ricuarp GReENovGH. Crown 8¥0, 2s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


> 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





| peeietenaininen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 4, se ase owe £19,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ws sue nee wwe —-12,000,000 


) Saitiasialatiaiiaaias and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, WC. to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pajl Mall East, S.W. 








LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths. 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 





ELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, with prettiest Fruit-Orchards 

in Kent, nine miles from London, and chirming DETACHED RESI- 

DENCE: drawing-rooms, dining, library, kitchens, &c., all on ground floor ; nine 

bedrooms, and bathroom, hot and cold water ; abundance choice fruit and flowers ; 

conservatories; extensive stabling, &c.; gardener’s cottage. Ouly £140 per 
annum, with Premium.—Apply, immediately, ‘* A.,”” Woodville, Welling, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... a aa aa one iO 6G Gace 4S 
Inchading postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oe SIR ne 015 $.....9 7 8 


oe LIB 6G...... 016 3.4.4.0 8 2 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





POZO .20..000 ecasueaad pinnnienenasianmete Narrow Column...........06 essere £3 10 O 

Half-Page Haif-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6| Querter-Column 17 6 
ComPayns 

Outside Page .ccccccccrccccccscccooeeLlS 14 0 | Inside Page.....cccc.ce-ccccorcosseses £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space,, 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








PE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .........scssseerree £1,500,000 


rve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. | 
|: loans “a porn INSURANCE | SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 


LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 


NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


IRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, Yo" on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


L 3. E} . , 7 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE | The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
| 


Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


for collection. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | Annual Income «....... 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


a FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
| QTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 








DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


NGLISH and 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Assurances in Force .......00..+++ +..e £21,000,000 


SCOTTISH LAW) 
Bonuses Declared ....... 500,000 





1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosa, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 

W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B, MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 








(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh 


Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 


per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary. 


City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Sccretary. 





Accumulated Funds . + 7,000,000 
Claims Paid .....ccccccoscccccccsscocceces 2,000, ; 
Policies effected before November 15th next will 
rank for two years’ bonus at next valuation in 1890, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S.W. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
where single Copies can be obtained, an 
Subscriptions are received. 
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HE ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.— 
The NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—The SECOND EXHIBITION will 
OPEN on MON DAY, October 7th. 


WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


- | 

ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS 

on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock: - 
Oct. 15, Wordsworth, Nov. 5, Tennyson. Nov. 26, Longfellow, Lowell. 
Oct 22, Coleridge Noy. 12, Browning. Dec. 3, Emerson. 
Oct. 29, Byron, Shelley. Nov. 19, George Eliot. De. 10, Walt Whitman. 
Fee for the Course of Three, 10s, 6d.; for One, 4s, 6d. 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 








COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


SESSION 1889-90. 


PrincipaL—W. PETERSON, M.A. Edinburgh and Oxford; LL.D. St. Andrews. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 


| | leidelidiaimiaeainiial 


“oe ) Professor J. E. A. STEGGALL, M.A. Assistant- 
Mathematics ...+:-s+sssesssess Lecturer and Demonstrator, Mr. J. M‘COWAN, 
Natural Philosophy............ 5 M.A. B.Sc. 

CARBS 5. 50s000000s0 ssapeniehe ee... UThe PRINCIPAL. Assistant-Lecturer, Mr. 
Ancient History........0-.0..+008 GILBERT J. ELLIOT, B.A. 
English Language and 

Literature .......00....0.00000. Professor THOMAS GILRAY, M.A. 









Modern History.. 


Logic ........ Mr. GILBERT J. ELLIOT, B.A. 


BING ALTE o00,.,000,sse00-20cereoe.00 Miss PATTI JACK. 
Modern Languages ...........5 M. HENRI DURLAC. 
Cliemintey § Professor PERCY F. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


aia cana ci < Assistant-Lecturer and Demonstrator : 
¢ Professor J. A. EWING, B.Sc, F.R.S. Assistant- 
EID 


Engineering Lecturer, Mr. THOS, REID. 





Drawing Mr. THOMAS REID. 

OS eee Professor D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A, 
Botany (Summer Session)... Professor P. GEDDES, 

RGMOLORG. ..:505000000cseoessese00 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
Professor PERCY F,. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc., 






OMOMIEETY. 00605. s00sccesecrserve endl Tenn aabar. 

URI icinssisicosssesesosseness Professor A, M. PATERSON, M.D. 
Physiology .. 

Zoology...... Professor D. W. THOMPSON, B.A. 
ITY | cciedncehahusibaigeiensbbinmtinn Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Practical 


ROYAL INFIRMARY.—The Infirmary contains 250 beds, including a special 
ward for the treatment of children’s diseases. Clerks and Dressers are attached 
to the Physicians and Surgeons. 

Clinical instruction is also given at the Royal Asylum, Dundee. 

GRADUATION IN ARTS AND SCIENCE.—The systematic instruction 
given in the above subjects is such as is required for the degrees of B.Sc. and 
D.Sc. of the University of St. Andrews; for two of the three years of study re- 
quired for graduation in science in the University of Edinburgh ; for the L.L.A. 
certificate for women; for the matriculation and further examinations in arts 
and science of the University of London. 

The Laboratories of the College afford every facility for practical instruction in 
chemistry (including dyeing and bleaching), mechanics, physics, engineering 
(mechanical and civil), electricity, drawing, and biology. 

GRADUATION IN MEDICINE.—The systematic and practical classes in 
chemistry, zoology, botany, and anatomy, are recognised for graduation in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

In accordance with the reznlations of all the Scottish Universities, another 
Annus Medicus can be taken by means of six months’ attendance in practical 
anatomy, along with the medizal and surgical pi actice of the Royal Infirmary, 


All further information may he had from the Calendar ; or on application to 
the Secretaries, Messrs. SHIELL and SMALL. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


PreEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon, the Karl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T, W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1889, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY lth. 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 20th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


EXAMINATION for 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively). 
13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE.' 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home for Visitors on and after October 2nd, 


Head-Mistress, Miss 








*,* Single Numbers, 64.; by post, 8d. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 31s, 


The Atheneum says:—‘‘ ‘ Marooned’ is exceedingly interesting, and 4 
Clark Russell has rarely done better work than in this narrative of mutiny, 


murder, and hairbreadth escapes. The lifelike character of the story is its 
greatest charm; and more often than not it is vividly lifelike.” 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” “ Greifenstein,” “ Paul Patoff,” «4 
Isaacs,” ‘Dr, Claudius,” ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &c, 
Sls. 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The plot is skilfully concocted, and the interest is 

sustained to the end. Asastory of incident the book leaves little to be de- 
sired. The various events, romantic and even sensational, follow naturally 
and neatly, and the whole is a very clever piece of work.” 
_ The Glasgow Herald says:—‘* We may say at once that Mr. Crawford hag 
in these volumes continued the story of the fortunes of the Saracinesca with 
a sustained power which renders * Sant’ Ilario’ quite equal—indeed, in certain 
passages even superior, to his chef d’cuvre,”’ 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


A REPUTED CHANGELING; or, Three 


Seventh Years Two Centuries Ago. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 2 vols 
Crown 8vo, 12s, r 


B 


i) 


9 
3 vols. Crown avo, 








With an INTRODUCTION by Mr. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 


ANGLER. With an Introduction by James RusseLL Lowett. Illustrated 
with 74 tine Woodcuts, 17 Plates, and some Etchings, 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 
(Next week, 


*," Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, the Plates on Japanese P; 
£3 13s, 6d. sits ‘ — 


A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ FO’O'S’LE YARNS.” 


The MANX WITCH, and other Poems. 


By T. EK. Brown, Author of ‘ Betsy Lee,’”’ ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of the ART of WAR. Pre- 


pared for the Use of Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By 
James MeRcoR, Professor of Civil Engineering at the United States Academy, 
West Point, New York. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 8vo0, 17s. 


A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Medium 8yo, 6d. each. In Monthly Volumes. 


WESTWARD HO! [Ready.| YEAST. [1890, Jan, 
TWO YEARS AGO. Nov.| ALTON LOOKE. "eb, 
HYPATIA, Dec. HEREWARD the WAKE. [March. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The WORKS of THOMAS HUGHES. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I., October Ist. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. TheSCOURING of the WHITEHORSE, 


eady. AND 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. (Nov. | The ASHEN FAGGOT. | Dee. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF 
The NOVELS of F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Crown 8yvo, price 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I., October Ist. 


MR. ISAAOS. [ Ready. A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS. Nov, | [1890, March, 
A ROMAN SINGER. Dec. PAUL PATOFF. [April. 
ZOROASTER. (1890, Jan. | WITH the IMMORTALS. May. 
MARZLO’S CRUCIFIX. [Feb. GREIFENSTEIN, June. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price 1s., No. 360, for OCTOBER, contains :— 
1. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. (Concluded.) 
2. VerpI’s ‘‘OTELLO.” 
3. ARCHIBALD PRENTICE. By R. Dunlop. 
4, A Scuoxastic Istanp. By J. Theodore Bent, 
5. ENGLISH BIRDS OF PREY. 
6. KirsTren, By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 7-9, 
7. CANADA AND THE JESUITS, By Goldwin Smith. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Begins with the OCTOBER Number. Several new changes have been intro- 
duced. A Prospectus giving full details may be obtiined from any Bookseller. 
The Magazine is now printed on thicker paper, a new and bolder type being 
used, and the letterpress is printed across the page. 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For OCTOBER, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1, Portrait OF A Man. After Frans Hals. (Frontispiece.) 
2, ON THE SoutH Coast. (To Theodore Watts.) By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
8. CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By Mrs, Jeune. 
4, Ceyton. By Sir Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G, With Illustrations. 
5. EnatisH GirtHoop. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
6, THE WHITE AND SILENT Nuns. By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated. 
7. Pameta. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 
8. FaLLeEN Man. By B. Middleton Batchelor. 
9. THe EmpossinG Or Metats. By W.A.S. Benson. Illustrated. 
10, RonpEav. By Walter Crane. Illustrated. 
11. A Home zss Love. By Violet Fane. 
12, WaGNER IN BayrevuTH. By George Bernard Shaw. With Illustrations. 
13. THe Rina or Amasis: A Romance.—To be continued. Chaps. i and 2, 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton. 
14, THE Lapours OF THE XII. MontHs—OcToBer: A Design, By Heywood 
Sumner, 
Yearly Subscription, including Double 
Number, 6s. 6d.; ov if by post, 8s, 6d. 





SCHOOL BEGINS OCTOBER 5th, at the usual hour, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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THE NEWB SE 
NEWBERY HOU 
THE "MAGAZINE. 


sow and Family Magazine for Church- 
A Monthly ee and Churchwomen. ; 
128 pp-, Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
Contents OF No. 4, ror OCTOBER. 
2N AND THE MAKING OF THE Next Paria- 
—"h the Rev. T. Moore, M.A. 

‘SIGN OF THE CROSS REGARDED AS A PROFESSION 
= CuRISTIAN FalTH. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 
Wises ESTER COLLEGE. (Illustrated.) By H. J. 

Hardy, M.A. x 
; SHMENT OF AN ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS 
Tus Re Ket\otne Rev. O. H. Sharpe. 


. 2 
on DewocRATIC MetTHoD IN MODERN FRENCH ART, 


Rose Kingsley. 
on INHABITANTS OF EAST Lonpon. 


ean tosis Worsuir Act oF 1874 an ITS RESULTS. 
—Part II. By Judge Homersham Cox. 

Farner DAMIEN AND — “MemoriaL” Funp, By 

. M. M. Ben-Oliel. 

Fig onthe Visit To A MoperN CuurcH. A 
“short Story. By the Rev. W.S. Lach Szyrma, M.A. 

{ur BisHor’s BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and 

on He ustrated.) (Concluded.) By Helen Milman. 

La “and Clerical Conferences.—Sermon Outlines for 
if r.—Instructions on the Creed.—Biblical 


By Canon 


be ae 
Questions for Cowpetition.— Notes on Current 
Events.—Reviews and Correspondence, &c. 


GrirritH, Farray, and Co., London. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

¢ ContENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Jur TripLE ALLIANCE, AND Iraty’s Puace In It. 
By “ Outidanos. ‘ 

Curar MISSIONARIES AND Mission Epvucation. By 
Principal Miller (Madras). 

Tue Latest Lire OF STEELE, By Austin Dobson. 

Two Years OF NavAL Manccuvres. By Colonel F. 
Maurice. 

Tue Eruics oF THE DRINK QUESTION. 
Runciman. 

American STATE LEGISLATURES. 


By James 
By Albert Shaw, 


Sat, Latin anpD LESS GREEK. 
Kennedy. 

“Our Great Puitosopuer.”--II. By W.S. Lilly. 

Is a Sotpier'S Lire Worth SavinG? By Captain 
Sinclair. 

Tur Irish UNIVERSITY QUESTION, 
M‘Carthy, M.P. 
IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By H. Arthur 


By Justin 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Tue ATTACK ON THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. By 
Mobsin-ul-Mulk (Mebdi Ali). 
Tue UNIVERSITIES IN CONTACT WITH THE PEOPLE, 
By J. Churton Collins. 
Rome 1n 1889. By Mrs. Henry Ady. 
JOURNAL DE MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
A Resumé OF THE IRISH LAND PRoBLEM. By T. 
W. Russell, M P. 
THE COMPARATIVE INSENSIBILITY OF ANIMALS TO 
Pain. By Dr. W. Collier. 
On Some War-Sonas or Europe. 
A. Smith. 
~ renee Houses. By Sir Edward Strachey, 
art. 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 
By Mrs. Jessie Waller (née Huxley). 
Lavy Toap. By Professor Max Miller. 
THE City or LHAsA. By Graham Sandberg. 
Water PoacuErs. By John Watson. 
THE MippLE CLass AND THE NEw LIBERALISM. 
By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
London: Kraan Pavt, TreNncu, and Co. 


By the Right 


By Miss Laura 





Now ready, No. 20, price 23. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 9d. 
to LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FrepErick Pottock, Bart., 

M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in 

the University of Oxford, Professor of Common Law 

in the Inns of Court, 
ConTENTS. 

Inpian CopiFication. By O. P. Ilbert, 0.8.1. 

Gusees In MassacuusETtTs. By Edwin H, Wood- 

ull, 

CopiricaTion OF THE Law oF Mortmain. By R. 
E. Mitcheson., 

ADMINISTRATION OF TRUSTS BY JOINT-StOcK Com- 

«iTANlES. By T. Crisp Poole. 

Derry v. PERK,” 1x THE House oF Lorps. By the 
Editor. 

THRovGH Bints or Lapinc. By H. D. Bateson. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Notes :—Is THE CHILD OF A NATURALISED BRITISH 
Supsect HIMSELF a BRITISH SUBJECT? by A. V. 
Dicey &c, 

ContenTs oF EXCHANGES. 

*,* Vols. I. to V., cloth lettered, each 12s, 

StEveNs and Sons, Limited, Chancery Lane, London. 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s, extra), 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr3e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 








GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price Two Guineas. 


The DIARIES of SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE 


and LADY MONTEFIORE, from 1812 to1883. With the Addresses and Speech f Si ; hi - 
spondence with Ministers, Ambassadors, and Representative Bodies ; Ful porate ape 
all his Missions in the Cause of Humanity; Firmans and Edicts of Eastern Monarchs; his Opinions on 
Financial, Political, and Religious Subjects ; Anecdotes and Incidents related by him, and referring to 


Men of his Time. Edited by the late Dr. L. 


Lorwer, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 


Britain and Ireland, of the Société Asiatique of Paris, of the Numismatic Society of London, &c., one of 
the Members of the Mission to Damascus and Constantinople under the late Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 


in the year 1840, 


{In preparation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price Half-a-Guinea, 


ROBERT BRETT : his Life and Work. By T. W. 


BetcueEr, D.D. 


“ A biography that we doubt not will be read with intense interest in all Anglo-Catholic families.”—Observer. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price Six Shillings. 


LETTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to SIR 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54. Love-Letters of a 


Bygone Age. Edited by E. A, Parry. 


* Show no little of the French ‘ esprit’ which makes the charm of those of Madame de Sévigné.”—Ti mes. 

‘In this sympathetic setting form quite a romance of real life.”—Vanity Fair. 

“What most surprised me in these charming Letters (which you must not merely order from the library 
but buy as a classic), is the modernness of their style, sentiment, and humour. You can hardly believe you 
are reading letters written in Cromwell’s day, so different is their tone and style from those of the rugged, 
harsh, involved letters of most of her Commonwealth contemporaries.”—Truth, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 


EENA ROMNEY: Word-Pictures of Home-Life 


in New South Wales. By Myra FELTON. 


**It is well written, and has an interest not commonly attached to pictures of home-life ; it will please every 


one who has recollections of Australia,’’—Scotsman. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, 320 pp., price Six Shillings. 


The STAR of GEZER 


By “‘ Sysiu.” 


: the King’s Daughter. 


**TIs a book sure to be eagerly sought for.”-—-Manchester Examiner. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 


A GLOSSARY of BIOLOGICAL, ANATOMICAL, 


and PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS, For Teachers 


and Students. By thelate THomas Dunman, New 


Edition, Revised and Extended by Dr. V. H. Wyatt WINGRAVE. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, price One Shilling. 


POKER, and HOW to PLAY IT. Witha Sketch of the Game, with its Laws 


and Rules. By “‘ One or 17s VICTIMS.” 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. 


EUCHRE, and HOW to PLAY IT. By the Same Author. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, Newbery Honse, London; and Sydney. 





GOOD 


HAVE YOU USED 


MORNING! 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and 


Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 


New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONCENTRATED 


Coc O A. 


Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”” 








highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre:s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. 
shillings for a full-dress length. 
LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Argyll Street). 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 





from defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.0. | 


Prices ranging from a few | 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
| PILLS.—Covaus, INFLUENZA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the engorged air-tubes, and render 
respiration free, without reducing the strength, irri- 
tating the nerves, or depressivg the spirits ; such are 
| the ready means of escaping from suffering when 
afficted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by which the health of so many is 
seriously and permanently injured in most countries, 
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NOTICE. 


The first Large Edition of 
MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S 
New Novel, The 


MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, 


having already been exhausted, 
the Work is now reprinting, and 
copies may be had by order 
from all Booksellers’, price 5s. 


The TIMES says :— 


««Treasure Island’ and ‘ Kidnapped’ 
had as many admirers as readers, and ‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ was a marvellous 
tour d’esprit. But in ‘The Master of Ballan- 
trae’ we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Stevenson surpasses all his former per- 
formances, and in our opinion there are 
very few novels which so nearly approach 
perfection. It is compact, and it is so 
artistically constructed that you can hardly 
afford to skip a sentence. The story is 
sensational in the highest degree, yet the 
sensation of startling incident is subor- 
dinated throughout to the interest excited 
by the evolution of character. There isa 
subtle analysis of the mixed motives which 
elude any clear conclusions, and there is an 
ingenuity in the development of the in- 
cidents which keeps curiosity perpetually on 
the stretch.” 


The OBSERVER says :— 


“We have here a work so original in 
conception, so superlatively artistic in tex- 
ture, as almost to exempt a reviewer from 
theneed of exercising his critical functions.” 








The PALL MALL GAZETTE 

says :— 

“Mr. Stevenson has done it at last: in 
‘The Master of Ballantrae’ he has pro- 
duced something very like a classic. The 
strength of the book lies in the combined 
subtlety and poignancy of its spiritual 
drama. We have here delicacies of analysis 
that Mr. Meredith has scarcely surpassed, 
flashes of the keenest imaginative insight. 
Old Lord Durrisdeer, too, is drawn with 
unfailing felicity, a quite original charac- 
ter, yet one whom Scott would not have 
disowned.” 


Mr. JAMES PAYN writes, in 
Tho ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS :— 

“Mr. Stevenson has literally gone through 
each mode of the lyre, and has mastered 
them all. His last victory is his greatest. 
‘The Master of Ballantrae’ is one of those 
few books of which even a poor man says to 
himself, when he has finished it, ‘I would 
give a guinea never to have read it, that I 
might read it again for the first time.’ ” 








The SCOTSMAN says:— 


“¢The Master of Ballantrae’ has a 
thousand excellencies in its rich language, 
its many characters, its varied procession 
of beautiful scenes, the harmonious conduct 
of the narrative, and the fine spirit of 
romance which animates it all.” 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 
And all Bookeellers’, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘MEHALAH,” “ JOHN 
HERRING,” &c. 


Historic Oddities and 


Strange Events. By S. Barina Govutp, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 
“The work, besides being agreeable to read, is 
valuable for purposes of reference. The entire con- 
tents are stimulating and delightful.””"—Notes and 
Queries, 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Old Country Life. With 


numerous Illustrations, Initial Letters, &c. 
Large crown 8vo. A limited edition on large 
paper will also be printed. [In November, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Arminell: a Social Romance. 


3 vols, crown 870. [In November. 


NOVEL by a NEW WRITER 


Alderdene. By Major 


Norris Pau. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
[On October 7th, 


By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 


Irish Politics: an Elemen- 


tary Sketch. By T. Ra.eiau, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, paper 
boards, ls, ; cloth, Ils. 6d. This book will form 
the First Volume of a Popular Series on Elemen- 
tary Politics edited by Mr. Raleigh. 
(Immediately. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ DONOVAN,” 
“WE TWO,” &c. 


Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. 
By Epna LyaLt. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand. 

**Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic or, from the moral point of view, more stimu- 
lating. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books.”—Academy. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


Our English Villages: their 
Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. Dircn- 
FIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector of Barkham, 
Berks. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated. 

**A pleasantly written little volume, giving much 
interesting information concerning villages and 
village life.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has produced an 
unusually pleasant volume. The object of the 
author is not so much to describe any particular 
village, as to give a clear idea of what village life has 
been in England from the earliest historical times, 
The result is an extremely amusing and interesting 
little book, which should find a place in every 
parochial library. It is rendered still more attrac- 
tive by several very fair illustrations.”—Guardian, 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


Ballads of the Brave: 


Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and 
Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. 
LaNGBRIDGE, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 53. 

(Just ready. 


By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
(Issued with the consent of Dr. Kennedy.) 


Easy Latin Exercises on 
the SYNTAX of the RKVISED and SHORTER 
LATIN PRIMERS. With Vocabulary. By A, 
M. M, Stepman, M.A. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Oxford: its Life and Schools. 


By MEMBERS OF THR UNIVERSITY. Edited by A. 
M. M. Stepan, M.A., Wadham College. 

* Offers a full and in most respects a satisfactory 
description of the country through which students 
must travel, and affords to parents who are desirous 
of calculating the expenses and rewards of University 
education a mass of useful information conveniently 
arranged and brought down to the most recent date.”’ 
—Athenzum, 

“A real cycloysedia of Oxford life and studies.”—- 
Journal of Education. 

“ We can honestly say of Mr. Stedman’s volume that 
it deserves to be read by the people for whom it is 
intended, the parents and guardians of Oxford stu- 
dents, present and to come, and by such students 
themselves,’’—Spectator, 





| London: METHUEN & CO., Bury 8t., W.C. 








NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIR, 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By 


Epya Lyra t, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” “ We T 
&e. 3 vols. 


MY LORD OTHELLO. By 


Henry Cresswett, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” “‘ A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols, 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, 


Author of ‘In the Old Palazzo,” ‘* Driven Beforg 
the Storm,” &. 3 vols. 


The FREAKS of LADY 


FORTUNE. By May CromMMELin, Author of 
** Queenie,” * Orange Lily,” &c. 2 vols. 


The TREE of KNOWLEDGE, 


By G. M. Rozins, Author of “‘ Keep My Secret,” 
** A False Position,” &c. 3 vols, 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 


ALGERNON GissiNG, Author of “ Joy Cometh in 
the Morning.” 2 vols, 





Wo,”? 





HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Price 8s.; postage, 44d. 
I A D I s. 
By ‘‘A DESCENDANT.” 
J. T. HAYES, 
17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price 4s. 
A BID FOR THE LAUREATESHIP. 
Poems. 
By T. J. MACARTNEY., 


London: SIMPKIN,{MARSHALL, and CO., 
Stationers’ Hail Court. 
Plymouth: W. H. TUKE, 8 Bedford Street. 





Just published, price 5s, 
ONDON (Ancient and Modern). 
From the Sanitary and Medical Point of View. 
By G. V. Poorr, M.D., F.R.C.P. Illustrated. 


CassELL & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 volg., at all Libraries. 
rVHE DAY WILL COME: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ &, 
London: SIMPEIN, MaRsHALL, and Co. 








A NOVEL COMMENDED by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

OR the RIGHT. Now ready, New 

Cheap Edition, rice 3s. 6d. GEORGE 

macDonaLp :—*‘I have seldom, if ever, read a work 

of fiction which moved me with so much admiration.” 

London: JAMES CLARKE and Oo,, 13 and 14 Fleet 

Street, E.C. 





OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
SCHLE- 


HAMISSO’S PETER 
MIHL. With Copious Notes and a Vocabulary 
by M, Foerster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


‘ 
OLIERE’S BOURGEOIS GEN- 
TILHOMME, Introduction and Notes by 
Leon DeEexBos. Crown 8yo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
Wituiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


HE BUILDER of October 5th con- 
contains Illustrations of Blackheath, Friston 
(The Hall) ; Reredos in Elvetham Church; ‘‘ Pugin 
‘four’? Sketches, by R. W. Paul; Sketches about 
Golden Valley, Gloucestershire, by Ralph Nevill, 
F.s.4., &, Also Articles on Roman and Medizval 
London; One Lesson of the Recent Strike, &c. 4d. 
(by post, 44d.) Aunual Subscription, 19s,—Office, 46 
Uatherine Street, London, W.C. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on —— to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
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EE 


MESSRS. 


LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 





Raite? by the DU KE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED F. T. WATSON. 


FENCING, BOXING, and WRESTLING. 


. PoLtock, F. C. GRovE, WALTER ARMSTRONG, E. B. MicHE.t, 
By Wate EvOeT. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. In November. 


THIRTY YEARS of COLONIAL GOVERN- 


- a Selection from the Official Papers of the Right Hon. Sir Gzorcr 
ant hle penn G.C.M.G, D.C.L, LL.D., &., successively Governor of 
Oueensiacd New Zealand, Lge —— gg ce: Rao With 
‘+ on Steel. Kdited by STANLEY LanE-POOLE. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Portrait on Stee y [In November. 


The HISTORY of PHG:NICIA. By George 


J ; “The History of 
Raw.iyson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, & , Author of y 
i t,” &c, With numerous Iilustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 243. 
Aaeens Base [In October. 


FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 


of Things Seen and Heard in the ** Centennial Year,” 1889. By Wm. Henry 
Hurgert, Author of “Ireland under Coercion.” 1 vol. 8vo, [In the press. 


The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. By W. J. 


CuurreRbuck, one of the Authors of “Three in Norway.” With numerous 
Illustrations, 1 vol. crown Svo. [In the press. 


EAST AFRICA and ITS BIG GAME: the 


Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the Borders of the Masai. By 
Captain Sir Jonn WiLLOvGuBY, Bart., Royal Horse Guards, With Postscript 
by Sir Ropert G. Harvey, Bait. Illustrated by G. D Giles and Mrs, Gordon 
Hake. With Illustrations, 1 vol. royal 8vo. [In the press. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE-TRADE. Edited by Ricnarp F, Crarxe, 8.J., Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1 vol. 8vo. [In October. 


The BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


Anprew Lane. With numerous Illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P. 
Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo, 6:, [In a few days. 
*,* 113 Copiss are being printel on Large Paper, containing an Introduction 
by Mr. Lang on the Literary Aspect of Nursery Tales. Price through all Book- 
sellers. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘Supernatural Religion.” 1 vol, 8vo, 6s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten. By H. Forster Mortey, M.A., D.Sc., and 
M. M. Pattison Morr, M.A., F.R.S.E., assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
(To be published in 4 vols.) Svo. Vols. I. and II., Two Guineas each. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Dunning Macteop, M.A, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills, Notes, &. 2 
vols,8vo. Vol. L, 7s. 6d, (Vol, II. in the press, 


The ROTIFERA, or ‘‘ WHEEL-ANIMAL- 


CULES.” By C. T. Hupsoy, LL.D., and P. H. Goss, F.R.S. With 30 
Coloured and 4 Uncoloured Plates. In Six Parts, 4to, 10s. 6d. each; Supple- 
ment, 12s. 6d. Complete in 2 vols., with Supplement, 4to, £4 4s. 
*,* The Plates in the Supplement contain figures of almost all the Foreign 
Species, as well as of the British Species, that have been discovered since the 
publication of Vole. I. and IT. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888, By F. Max 
Mi.irR, K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THREE LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE and ITS PLACE in GENERAL EDUCATION. Delivered at the 
Oxford University Extension Mesting, 1889. By F. Max MiLuer. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. By G. G. CursHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


Pm. has a wider scope than any book of the kind we have seen.”—Saturday 
eview, 


A PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING 


the ENGLISH and AMERICAN MONEY as a STEP towards a UNIVERSAL 

MONEY. Bythe late WaLtEeR BaGEenor. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*,* This little book has been Jong ont of print, and is republished in view of 
the Monetary Congress which was held in Paris during September. 





No. 84, 8vo, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 


ConTENTS. 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S.—Part II. Chaps. 23-26. By WaLTER Besant. 
THE DRAMATISATION OF NOVELS By BranDER MATTHEWS, 





THE DEVILS DUE ...cccaccecosescesescccosseese By E. Nesbit. 
WAITING FOR THE “ KHIVA” ....cccsssscssesessseneee By M. Rowan. 

WU a AMER s cua daz sadeasaccanuasasdabasaces iecousanovasnnase By Henry HARRIES, 
MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. Chaps, 7-9 ....ccccccceserees By W. E. Norris. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP .....c.cccccccsssecessscessees By Ayrprew Lane, 


THE “DONNA” AND THE STRIKE. ........c000.00008 By THE EpIToR. 


|The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By 


Spencer WaLpote, Author of ‘‘A History of Engl: es ith 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, -f a ant Early jo Rn , 


RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 


the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION, Bythe Hon. Grorax N. Curzon, M.P., 


Fellow of all Souls’ College, Oxford. Wi i i 
and.an Index. I vol roy fis, ns rations) tans, Appendices, 
The MELBOURNE PAPERS. Being a 


Selection from Documents in the Possession of, Karl Cowper, K.G. Edited by 
Luiorp C, Sanpers, B.A. With Preface by Earl Cowrer. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[In October, 


The WORD. By the Rev. T. Mozley, Author 


of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” Crown 8vo, 
[In the press. 


FLORIDA DAYS. By Margaret Deland, 


Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” ** The Old Garden.” &. With 12 Full. 
Page Plates (2 Ktched and 4 in Colours), and about 5) Illustrations in the 
Text, by Louis K. Harlow, 8vo, 21s, [In the press, 


*,* This Volume will be Copyright. 


EAST COAST DAYS and MEMORIES. By 


the Author of “‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[In October. 


‘TO MEET the DAY” THROUGH the 


CHRISTIAN YEAR: being a Text of Scripture, with an Original Meditation 
and a Short Selection in Verse, for Every Day. By the Author of “ Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK on GRAHAM of CLAVERHOUSE. 


CLAVERS, the DESPOT’S CHAMPION: 


a Scots Biography. By A SourHEeRN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRICKETING SAWS and STORIES. By 


Horace G. Hutcuinson. Consisting of Scraps of Advice to Daffers (chiefl 
on Poiuts of Cricketing Culture) by One of Them—of Saws not sharp enoug 
to hurt anybody, and of Stories picked up between the Innings, With Recti- 
linear Illustrations by the Author. 18mo, sewed, ls, 





NEW NOVELS. 
CLEOPATRA: being an Account of the 


Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his 
own hand. By H. Riper HacaGarp, Author of ** King Solomon’s Mines,” 
‘**She,” “* Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and R, Caton Woodville, and numerous Initial Letters, 1 
vol, crown 8y0, 63. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, Author of “ John Westacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is much to read and to thiok of in this well-written tale...... The 
beauties of the Devonshire coasts are painted with a delicate yet vivid touch that 
brings into relief their special characteristics.”,—Morning Post, 


WILD DARRIE: a Story. By Christie 


Murray and Henry HERMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Will be heartily welcomed by every one who can appreciate good, wholesome 
fiction...... The heroine is finely drawn. There is nothing mawkish in the senti- 
ment that surrounds her; on the contrary, there is a fine, healthy, manly tone 
in the book from first to last.’”’"—Scotsman, 


GOBI or SHAMO : a Story of Three Songs. 


(“‘ The Great Desert of Gobi ov Shamo.”’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By G. G. 
A. Murray, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [In the press. 


SUCH is LIFE: a Novel. By May Kendall, 
Author of ‘From a Garret” and “ Dreams to Sell,” Joint Author of 
“That Very Mab.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

“The characters are drawn with delicacy and insight, often with touches of 
quiet humour.”—St, James's Gazette. 

“ The cleverness of this story is manifest on every page.”’-—Atheneum, 

‘* A book that may be read with genuine pleasure.”—Scotsman. 


The TANGENA TREE: a True Story from 


Madagascar. By AGNES Marion, Fcap. 8vo, sewed, ls. 


No. 5, 8vo, price Sixpence. 


THE NEW REVIE W.—OCTOBER. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
ConTENTS, 


“THE THROSTLE” .. By Lord Tennyson. 

THE GREAT STRIKE... . By Cardinal Mannin@ and 
JouN Burns. 

THE NEW JOURNALISM.............ccccesscceoreerseres By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

WEAK POINTS IN OUR INDIAN EMPIRE ... By Sir Ricnuarp TEMPLE, 








Bart., M.P. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OPORTO ««» By OswaLp CRAWFURD. 
WHITECHAPEL. ....0cccccecccccssccssescoccsscecoes ° *, the Rev. SamvuEL A, 
ARNETT. 





THE SHAH’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE...... By Professor VamMBERY. 





OOMMERCE AND WAB. .......0......0-ccccsscccsecccceeeee By FreDERICK GREENWOOD, 
IN THE OLD MUNIMENT ROOM OF WOL- 
TATION TEBE csc dcccssscccccscterssccsntsancseseseoussacee By the Lady MippLETON and 
Constance F, GoRDON- 
CumMINe. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


OCTOBER, 1889, contains, among other Articles of interest :— 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of “The Danvers 
Jewels.” Chaps. 21-24.—SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. By W. Fraser 
Rae, Author of “ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
as VIRTUOSO. By George Somes Layard.—A LITTLE VILLAGE. 
By the Author of “ Octavia’s Lovers,” §c.—SHAKESPEAR'S BEAR- 
GARDEN AS IT IS. By Lizzie Alldridge, Author of “ The Queen’s 
House,” S’c.—ARMINELL. By the Author of “ John Herring,” Sc. 
Chaps. 41-45.—MADAME RECAMIER.—PAUL’S SISTER. By the 
Author of “ His Cousin Betty,” &c. Chaps. 25-27.—Sc. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
By the AUTHOR eee on BETTY.” 


PAUL’S SISTER. By F. M. Peard. In 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. By the Author of 


“An Old Man’s Favour,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE.” 


DIANA. By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. 


May). In3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** An excellently constructed novel, wholesome in feeling, well written, and 
with touches here and there of genuine humour,”’—Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, ready this day. 


An IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles Herring 


and Martin Ross. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
** A perfertly simple, natural story, brimming over with fun, and self-evident, 
both to those acquainted and to those unacquainted with the life described, as an 
unexaggerated and delightful picture.”— World. 


By the AUTHOR of “WORTH WAITING FOR.” 


The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. By J. 


MasterMan. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, ls. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CYMBELINE. Edited, 


with Notes, by C. M. InaiEeBy, LL.D., Honorary Member of the D-utsche 
Shakespeare-Grsellschaft of Weimar, and of the Shakespeare Society of New 
York. Revised (and adapted for the use of Schools) by Hotcompse INGLEBy, 


N.A. i 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 
For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. EPRI 


OL D PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 








BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Oon- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 


With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


T HB AD? 0 7. y ? & COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


S OT HERAN and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKsg, 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, small crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


This Edition will be uniform with the recently published Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Works. It will contain several Portraits of Mrs, Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


There will also bea LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 125 Copies, printeg 
on Hand-made Paper. This Edition will only be supplied through Booksellers, 
Vol. I, will be published on October 26th, 


POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’s 
WORKS. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, with cut or unent 
edges, price ls 6d. per Volume, 


Vol. I., containing “‘WIVES and DAUGHTERS,” 
Is now ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 153, in cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 23 
Vol. XX. (FORREST—GARNER), of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. XXI. will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of Three Months. 


NEW NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 
On October 15th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The PARIAH. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versi,” 


“ The Giant’s Robe,” ‘* A Fallen Idol,’’ &c, 3 vols. 





BOO K S. 
TO BE READY IN OOTOBER. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue Lasour Proptem. By D., F. Schloss. 

PuaIn WorDS ON THE WOMAN QuEsTION. By Grant Allen. 

THE ARMED STRENGTH OF France IN 1889. With Map. 

Progress 1n Cuina. By R.S. Gundry, 

Some or Baizac’s Minor Pisces. By George Moore. 

EasTeERN WomMEN. By Horace Victor. 

IN THE FORESTS OF NAVARRE AND ARAGON. By the Rey. John Verschoyle. 
Last Days oF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By John Welsh. 

AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT: THE SoupaN. By Sir Samuel Baker. 

Russian OHARacTERISTICS.—Part II. By E. B. Lanin, 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


By Samust Laine, Author of “‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” Demy 
8y0, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


BEHIND the SCENES of the COMEDIE 


FRANCAISE, aad other Recollections. By Arstwe Hovussaye, Trans 
lated and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D. VanpDAm. Demy 8vo. 
[October 10th, 


The HABITS of the SALMON. By Major 


TRAHERNE. Crown 8y0. [October 7th. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA: 
Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By 
—. Forsyru., With Map and Coloured Illustrations, a New Editiov, 

emy 8vo. 


INNOCENCIA: a Story of the Prairie 


Regions of Brazil, By Sytvio Dinarte. Translated from the Portugacse 
and Illustrated by James W. WELLS, F.R.G.S. Orown 8vo. 


MY ‘“‘HANSOM” LAYS: Original Verses, 


Imitations, and Paraphrases. By W. Beatry-Kinastoy, Author of 
‘* Monarchs I Have Met,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day- 








The CHUMPLEBUNNYS, and Some Other 


Oddities. By W. Brarry-Kinaston. Sketched from the Life. Illustrated 
by Karl Klietsch. Crown 8vo. [October 10th. 





136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, wW. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





THIS DAY, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 1,360 pp., 323, 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
IMMANUEL. KANT. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., 


or of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 


fess 
— College, Oxford. 


«The object of this book is to give a connected view of the Critical Philosophy, showing 
the relations of the three ‘Critiques * to each other, and to the other works of Kant which 
may be regarded as illustrations or developments of his main arguments. The first part, on 
the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ deals with the same subject as my former work, entitled ‘ The 
Philosophy of Kant,’ but, except in a few passages, it is not a reproduction of it.’”’—Extract 


from PREFACE. 





THIS DAY, demy 8vo, 830 pp., 500 Illustrations, 24s. 


SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


INCLUDING NUTRITION, INNERVATION, AND REPRODUCTION. 
By JOHN GRAY M‘KENDRICK, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 


This forms the Second and Concluding Volume of Professor M‘Kenpricx’s TEXT-BOOK 
of PHYSIOLOGY. 

Volume I. (demy 8vo, price 163.), comprising GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY, including the 
Chemistry and Histology of the Tissues and the Physiology of Muscle, was recently issned. 


THIS DAY, feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


A CENTURY OF ARTISTS. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE LOAN COLLECTION OF PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE AT THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1888. 
WITH HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE ARTISTS. 
By WM. ERNEST HENLEY, 
Author of the Memorial Catalogue of the French and Datch Loan Collection, Edinburgh, 1886. 

This Book is illustrated by 13 Full-Page Plates and 90 Illustrations, very many of them in 
colour, from Drawings specially made for this volume. 

The Etchings, after Pictures by Bosboom, Corot, Israels, Sir Daniel Macnee, Jacobus 
Maris, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rousseau, and Sir David Wilkie, are by Mr. WittiAm Hots, 
R.S.A., Mr. WittiAM Strane, Mr. F. Hurn, and Mr. A. W. Hentry. 

Other Illustrations are by Mr. Hucu Cameron, R.S.A., Mr. WittiAm Hote, R.S.A., Mr. A. 
Rocug, Mr. J. CRAwForD HAmitron, Mr. Hector CHAuMers, and Mr. D. Gavtp. 

There is also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 215 copies for sale, with the Full-Page 
Plates printed on Japanese, price £5 5s. net. A large proportion of both Editions has 
already been subscribed for in advance. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE | 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. | 
By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 


Glasgow. 
$ ‘*A valuable text-book. 
Fourth Thousand, crown 8yo, 6s. 


MEDICAL NURSING. 
By J. WALLACE ANDERSON, M.D. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


** An admirable guide. In many respects the best 
_—— we at present possess on the subject.”— 
ancet, 


Throughout his instruc- 
tions Dr, Anderson is always practical and clear.” — 
| Health, 

“A book rich in the results of speculative study, | —_ 
broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its 
original suggestiveness. To Dr. Caird we are indebted 
for a subtle and masterly presentation of Hegel’s 
philosophy in its solution of the problem of religion.” 
—EKdinburgh Review, 


POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 

““OLRIG GRANGE.” 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF POEMS 
By WALTER C. SMITH, M.A. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, each. 
OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. 
NORTH-COUNTRY FOLK. 
KILDROSTAN. 

HILDA. Fourth Edition. 


“It is to ‘Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for 
the most tragic conception of actual life that has 
hitherto been fashioned into verse.” —Scottish Review. 

“‘These poems are really dramatic, genuinely 
pathetic, and will bear reading over and over again.” 
—Westminster Review, 





THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH 


PROBATIONER. 
BEING THE MEMOIR OF THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
WITH HIS POEMS AND LETTERS. 
By JAMES BROWN, D.D., Paisley, 


Author of “ The Life and Letters of the Rev. W. B. 
Robertson, D.D., of Irvine.” 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 5s. 


“This Life of an unknown Scotch probationer is 
equal in interest to anything of the kind we have 
Seen since Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling’ was written.” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, 








WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In feap. folio, £2 23. net, with several 
hundred Iilustrations. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
MEMORIALS. 


A Record of the Historical and Archzo- 
logical Loan Collection at the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1888. 

Edited by JAMES PATON, Corporation 
Museum, Glasgow. 

This Volume isintended to be an Authorita- 
tive Memorial of this Col!ection of Historical 
Antiquities, which aimed at the Illustration 
of the History of Scotland from Prehistoric 
Times down to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Among those who are co-operating with 
the Editor in the production of the Work are— 
Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B.; the Rev. Father 
Joseph Stevenson, 8.J., Editor of Nan’s 
“‘ Mary Stuart ;’? Mr. John M. Gray, Curator 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery ; 
Mr. D. Hay Fleming, Mr. Dalrymple Duncan, 
and Professor John Ferguson, LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 
MEDIZVAL SCOTLAND. 
CHAPTERS OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


By R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, LL.D., 
Under-Secretary for Scotland. 
[In the press, 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, with 2 
Portraits. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
REV. W. B. ROBERTSON, D.D., 
IRVINE. 

By JAMES BROWN, D.D. 

[In the press. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
TALES FROM SPENSER’S FAERY 


QUEENE. 
(In the press. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
HYMNS OF FAITH AND LIFE. 


Collected and Edited by Rev. JOHN 
HUNTER, 
Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. 
[In October. 


Foap. 4to, parchment covers, 103. 6d. 
ACCOUNT OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
MAISTER PETER LOWE, 
Founder of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. 
By JAMES FINLAYSON, M.D. 
[Octoter 9th. 
Feap. 8vo. 
VERSES AND IMITATIONS IN 
GREEK AND LATIN. 
By WILLIAM WARDLAW WADDELL. 
[In the press, 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 
ESSAYS TOWARDS A NEW 
THEOLOGY. 
By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, M.A., B.D., 


Author of “ Christ and the Jewish Law.” 
Immediately. 


THIRD EDITION, crown folio, 1s. 6d. 


TEST PAPERS IN PERSPECTIVE. 
Adapted for the Second Grade Exami- 
nation in the Science and Art 
Department, 

By DAVID FORSYTH, M.A., B.Sc., 
Author of “ Text-Book of Linear Perspec- 
tive.” 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


[October 9th. 
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MESSRS, KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS 





By Professor WRIGHT. 


The ICE AGE in NORTH AMERICA, and 


ITS BEARINGS upon the ANTIQUITY of MAN. By G. FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., F.G.8.A. With an Appendix on “ The Probable Cause 
of Glaciation,” by WARREN UPxaM, F.G.8.A. With many New Maps and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, [Immediately 


NEW EDITION. 


MATABELELAND and the VICTORIA 


¥ALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. From 
the Letters and Journals of Frank OaTEs, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. G. Oates, 
With numerous Illustrations and Portrait, demy 8vo, 21s. [Immediately. 


By the late Dr. BEARD. 


MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION 


in GERMANY, until the Close of the Diet of Worms. By the late CHARLES 
Bearp, B A., LL.D. Edited by J. Frepenrice Situ. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
(Immediately. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


PSALMS of the WEST. 
By Professor NEWMAN. 


MISCELLANIES. — Vol. III. ESSAYS, 
TRACTS, or ADDRESSES, Political and Social. By Professor F. W. New- 
MAN. Demy 8vo, 12s. (Immediately. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE; or, Twelve 


Years of a Soldier’s Life in India. With a Vindication from the Attacks of 
Mr. B. Smith and Mr. Holmes. Edited by his Brother, GzorGE H. Hopson, 
M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 


CAMBRIDGE WIT and HUMOUR. 


IN CAP and GOWN. Three Centuries of 


Cambridge Wit. Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[ Immediately. 


(Immediately. 


By Sir J. C. ROBINSON. 


The DEAD SAILOR, and other Stories. 


By Sir J. C. Rosrnson. Crown 8v0, 5s. 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


A MATCH PAIR: a Novel. 


Savite. In 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 21s, 


By Ames 


[Inmediately. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ANDREWLINA: a Novel. By J.S. Fletcher, 


Author of ‘‘ Across the Breakers,” ‘‘ Old Latimer’s Legacy,”’ &c. ; 
[Immediately. 


By 


Fifth 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REPROACH of ANNESLEY. 


MaxweELt Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 6s. 


* A very good book...... Its tone and its aspirations are very pure and noble...... 
If any one should be unwise or unfortunate enough to neglect or not to obtain an 
opportunity of reading ‘The Reproach of Annesley,’ his folly is to be deplored or 
his misfortune is to be commiserated.””"—Standard, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The DISCIPLES.” 


BALLADS of the NORTH, and other Poems. 


By Harriet ELeEaNoR Hamitton Kina, Author of “The Disciples,’’ “‘Aspro- 
monte,” ‘A Book of Dreams,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5, (Immediately, 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 


VERSES WRITTEN in INDIA. By Sir 


ALFRED LyaLu. Elzevir 8vo, 5s. (Immediately. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. By 
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